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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Standing on rising ground with extensive southerly views over lovely country. 


THE BOLEBROKE ESTATE, NEAR HARTFIELD 
The fine 15th-CENTURY ' 
RESIDENCE erected of mellowed 








Private electricity and water. Central 
heating. Septic tank drainage. 


red brick with tiled roof and 
mullioned windows was entirely 
renovated in 1913 and completely 
modernised, yet still retains its 


Modern garage and stable block. 


Fine old gatehouse. 
Half-timbered granary. 


Chauffeur’s flat. 





characteristics. Beautiful pleasure grounds. Walled 
Approached by a private drive with kitchen garden. * Five cottages. 
entrance lodge. Entrance, inner and Pasture and arable land. Valuable 
garden halls, 5 reception rooms, gun woodland. 


room, 8 principal bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 6 servants’ 


ABOUT 396 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of the Resi- 





rooms and bathroom, compact “si dence, Grounds and 146 Acres. 
domestic offices. ’ dd For Sale by Auction as a whole 

The interior contains a wealth of a » ee a at an early date (unless previously 
fine old oak panelling. = eee oe NLS abi sold privately). 

Solicitors: Messrs. PEACOCK & GODDARD, 6, Aldford Street, W.1. Auctioneers :. Messrs CHARLES J. PARRIS amalgamated with Messrs. 


ST. JOHN SMITH & SON, Uckfield, Tunbridge Wells and Crowborough; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


SUSSEX. 44 MILES HAYWARDS HEATH 


Frequent electric trains to Victoria or London Bridge in 45 minutes. 
TOWN HOUSE with COCKHAISE FARM 

Comprising a modernised : Sno 
16th-century Sussex 
Farmhouse containing 3 
reception, 4 principal and 4 
secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main water. Private electric 
light plant. Modern drainage. 
Garage. Stabling and out- 
buildings. Bailiff’s modern 
house and 4 good cottages. 
Model Farm _ Buildings 

adapted for Dairying. 
Arable. Pasture. Woodland. 

VACANT POSSESSION. 


IN ALL 185 ACRES 


(Particulars price 1/-). 












COCKHAISE F4RM 


TOWN HOUSE 
For Sale by Auction as a whole at the Hanover Sq. Estate Room on Tuesday, September 9, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 


Solicitors : M:ssrs. VERTUE SON & CHURCHER, 19, Hanover Square, W.1 Auctioneers - Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


By direction of Mr. George Fowler. BERKSHIRE AND OXFORDSHIRE 


Six miles Abingdon, 8 miles Witney, 9 miles Oxford, 7 miles Faringdon. 
THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD MARKET GARDEN, DAIRY AND SPORTING PROPERTIES 
NORTHFIELD, KINGSTON HILL AND NORTH AUDLEY FARMS, KINGSTON BAGPUIZE 


Together with Village Properties comprising the Market Garden Holding Northfield Farm, with modern house, commodious homestead and 3 cottages. 
The Dairy or Feeding Farm, Kingston Hill, and North Audley Farms, with old-fashioned Farmhouse with ample buildings including modern 

milking shed and cowhouse for 80 cows. Fixed Bale milking shed in meadows and 5 cottages, 

Valuable feeding lands by New Bridge, also various Cottages in Kingston Bagpuize Village. 
IN ALL 568 ACRES, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction at the Queen’s Hotel, Abingdon, Berks, on September 15, at 4 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. DRURY, HOPGOOD & CO., 7, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 

Auctioneers : Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames, Reading and Basingstoke; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


KENT. LONDON 30 MILES 


Adjacent to village and bus service, 550 feet up facing south with panoramic views. 
IVY HATCH COURT, NEAR SEVENOAKS 


The Residence, built of brick, is conveniently arranged on two floors. 
Lounge hall, 5 reception, 12 * 

bedrooms, nurseries, 4 bath- 
rooms, good domestic offices, 
Aga cooker. Refrigerator. 
Co.’s electricity and water. 
Separate hot-water system. 


(Pars. 1/-.) 





(Pars. 1/-.) 





Immediate Possession 


Central heating. Modern 
drainage. 
Stabling, garage, lodge. 


7 cottages in hand. 
Secondary residence. let. 
The gardens are artistically 
laid out, with extensive lawns, 
2 tennis courts. Farmery. 
Nut and fruit plantations, 

meadow and arable land. 





we © 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 50 ACRES, or less by arrangement. 
Sole Agents : Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY, EILOART, INMAN & NUNN, Charterhouse Sq., E.C.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (3,471) 





Telegrams: 


Mayfair 3771 2 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 


(la lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, seein Mg NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





By direction of F. F. Parsons, Esq. AUCTION, AUGUST 29, 1947 
SHOOTERS HILL, GREAT ADDINGTON 
NORTHANTS 


Delightful position facing south. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 
principal bedrooms, bath- 
room, billiards room. 


Company's electric light 
and water. 


Garage and stabling. 


Pretty grounds,15 ACRES 





Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, 





Northampton. 
By direction of the Normanby Estates Co., Ltd. AUCTION, AUGUST 27, 1947 
THE WEST HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


Mallaig 6 miles, Fort William 40 miles, Inverness 60 miles, Oban 43 miles. 
THE MAGNIFICENT SPORTING ESTATE OF 
MEOBLE AND LETTER MORRAR 
extending to approximately 30,000 ACRES 
One of the loveliest of the Scottish Glens and one of the few preserved Deer Forests in the 
United Kingdom. 
The Forest is capable of 60 stags and 50-70 hinds a season, also salmon and trout 
fishing in Loch Morar, Meoble River, and Loch Beoraid. 
The property includes Meoble Lodge in a glorious” position between Loch Morar and 
Loch Beoraid—Scotland’s loveliest loch. 
Three reception rooms, 9 family bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, convenient domestic offices 
fully modernised and rebuilt in 19:2 21. 
Stalkers’ and watchers’ houses. Boatmen’s and gardeners’ houses. Small secondary 
Lodge for convenience of sti ulking parties. Yacht and boat anchorage on Loch Mora. 
Included in the sale is the outside estate equipment, with three motor launches. Small 
quantity of Lodge aes available at se parate valuation. 
Solicitors: LAWRENCE GRAHA CO., 6, New Square, Lincoin’s Inn, W.C.2, 
MACKENZIE, ROBERTSON & 1. 1 76, ‘st. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
Land Agent: G. F. BAIRD, ESQ.., F.L. A. Ss, FS. 1, 111a, Sinclair ‘Street, Helens- 
burgh, Dumbartonshire (Helensburgh 891). Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31941/2/3). 


By direction of Mrs. D. M. Phipps. AUCTION WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1947 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Northampton 7 miles. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 
The Attractive Residential and Agricultural Estate 
SPRATTON HALL, NORTHAMPTON 


THE GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


highly suitable for use for 

a School or Institution if 

not required as a private 

residence. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 

billiards room, 5 principal 

bedrooms, 10 secondary 

bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 

Main electric light. Central 

heating. Delightful gardens 

14 ACRES 

The Home Farm of 122 

ACRES with substantial 

house and buildings. Nine 

; cottages. 

For Sale ie Austion as a whole or in Five Lots (unless previously sold 

privately). 

Solicitors Messrs. DRAKE, SON & PARTON, 108a, Cannon Street, London, 

E.C.4. Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, 
Northampton (Tel. 2615-6). 











By order of Keith Hulbert, Esq. AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 9, 1947 
HANTS-SURREY BORDERS 


FRITH END HOUSE, NEAR BENTLEY 
(65-80 minutes Waterloo) 


THE LOVELY ’ : 
GEORGIAN ; 
FARMHOUSE 


contains 6 bedroomsnd 2 a 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms and 3_ reception 
rooms. Residential cottage 
with market garden. Small- 
holding with cottage and 
model farm buildings. 


Total area 41 ACRES 
supporting an  Attested 
herd. 





uction as a whole or in three Lots. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 3316-7. 


AUCTION, WEONESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1947 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR PORTION. 
Cirencester 8 nee, Oxford 25 miles, Swindon Junction 14 miles. 

Nas” (formerly “The Retreat’’) 


FAIRFORD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


including two completely modernised main blocks of buildings, with parts dating from the 
16th century, briefly comprising : 18 reception or sitting rooms, 29 bedrooms,7 bathrooms, 
exclusive and modern domestic offices. Accommodation approx. for 110 people. 
ELEVEN COTTAGES. GYMNASIUM. STABLING AND GARAGES. 
In all about 35 ACRES (more or less). 
All main services. Charming gardens and grounds. 
Ideally suited for Scholastic, Institutional, Hotel or similar purposes. 
To be Sold by Auction, as a whole or in 8 Lots (unless privately dispoeed of). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/ 


AUCTION, FRIDAY, a 5, 1947 
By direction of 3 one E. P. Brassey, D.S.O. JU. 
ITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE. 
About 2 ane an Bourton-on-the-Water and some 4 miles from Stow-on-the-Wold. 
An outlying portion of the well-known 
COPSE HILL ESTATE, Nr. BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER 
comprising: WALES BARN FARM, with good buildings and excellent Cottage- 
Residence and about 57 ACRES. HARFORD HILL BARN FARM, with good 
buildings, and some 141 ACRES. HILL or GLEBE FARM, with first-rate buildings, 
2 Cottages (convertible to residence), and having an important stretch of dry fly 
fishing in the Windrush included. 
THE WHOLE COMPRISING SOME 288 ACRES 

Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. Land 
Agent: GEO. E. ARTHURS, ESQ., F.L.A.S., Miserden, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


By order of J. P. Brewer, Esq. AUCTION, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1947 
SOMERSET 


Taunton 17 miles, Yeovil 15 miles, Bridgwater 12 miles, Langport 34 miles. 
he very charming Modern Tudor Style Residence 
HAM OURT, HIGH HAM, we TAUNTON 


Standing in a delightful 
position with fine views. 
Outer hall, panelled lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices, 5-6 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Good outbuildings includ- 
ing stabling, double garage, 
cider house (suitable for 
conversion into cottage). 
Charming gardens, fruit 
trees, paddock. 


NEARLY 7 ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 





























Grosvenor 3121 


(3 lines) WINKWORTH & CO. 


_ 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





NORTH COAST OF FRANCE 


CONVENIENTLY PLACED BETWEEN LONDON AND PARIS. 


LONDON TWO HOURS BY AIR. 


GOLF COURSE NEARBY. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 





THE OLD 18TH-CENTURY CHATEAU 


of 7 bed., 3 bath, hall and 2 reception rooms; 


also a very pleasant and well built 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


constructed in 1934, having 6 best bed., 7 bath., 
hall and 3 reception rooms. 


Garage, lodge and 2 staff cottages. 


Well-kept kitchen garden, orchard, etc. 


FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 5 ACRES. 


Owner's Agents: WINKWoRTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1, England. 





Comprising a charming — 


OLD STONE-BUILT CHATEAU 








THE PLEASANT MODERN RESIDENCE 


PRICE £15,000 FOR BOTH RESIDENCES 
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By direction of Capt. U. G. Lloyd. 


NORTH RIDING 


13 miles from the City of York. 


MILL HILL, BRANDSBY 


7 A Country Residence 
built of local _ stone, 
situated 300 feet up with 
uninterrupted views. En- 
trance and inner halls, 4 
reception rooms, ample 
offices including servants’ 
sitting room, 10 bed and 
dressing rooms and 3 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity, 
private water and modern 
drainage. Tefraced pleasure 
gardens. Tennis lawn. 
Stabling and garages. Two 
paddocks. The West Lodge 
with orchard. 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction as a whole o: in two Lots at an early date 
(unless sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. SYKES, JOHNSTON & LEE, Judges Court, Coney Street, York. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. STEPHENSON & SON, 20, Castle Gate, York. 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover: Square, W.1, Pars. 1/-. 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD HOUSE 
OF QUEEN ANNE CHARACTER 
Two miles Kent coast. Close to three famous championship golf courses. 
Built of brick with tiled 
roof and fitted with 
modern improvements. 


Four reception, 10 best 
bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 
day and night nurseries, 
6 staff rooms. Central 
heating. Main water, elec- 
tricity and gas. Garage for 
5. Stabling. 
Three cottages and fine 
old Tudor cottage con- 
verted into games room. 
Squash rackets court. 
Swimming pool. 
Exceptionally beautiful 
grounds with fruit and 
vegetable gardens, grass 
and woodland. 


ABOUT 53 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Messrs. CHARLES J. ELGAR, Bank Chambers, Wingham, Canterbury, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,176). 











Sa Apps 





WEST SOMERSET 
13%, MILES OF TROUT FISHING 
2 miles from Minehead. 8 miles from Dunster. 


HOE FARM, WHEDDON CROSS 


An exceptionally attrac- 


tive Residential Farm of 
172 acres (a _ further 
34 acres are_ rented). 


It is in a beautiful part of 
the country and the house 
enjoys views over wooded 
valleys. It has great charm 
and character and contains 
4 reception rooms, 9 princi- 
yal bedrooms, 3 servants’ 
edrooms all with hot and 
cold water, dressing room, 

4 bathrooms. 
Excellent range of at- 
tested buildings occupied 
by pedigree herd T.T. 

Guernseys. 
Three excellent flats with bathrooms and electric light and water. 

TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from Messrs. JAMES PHILLIPS & SONS, Town Mills, Minehead, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,743) 


BETWEEN MIDHURST & PETERSFIELD 


12 MILES FROM HASLEMERE (WATERLOO 1 HOUR) 
Occupying delightful position, with wonderful views. 


Attractive modern 
Georgian style House. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, usual domestic 
offices with servants’ sitting 
room, 5 bedrooms (basins 
h. and c¢.), 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating, main elec- 
tricity and water, modern 
drainage. Telephone. 
Garage for 3. 
Four-roomed cottage 
with bathroom. 
Additional 
accommodation. y - 
Very attractive gardens and grounds, including hard te nate court, oaacve kitchen 
garden, woodland. In all about 10 ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,881) 























GO lines). 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo, london." 
Regent 0293/3377 yy ‘ Telegrams: 
ebtinn 4441 N IC HOLAS ““Nichenyer, Piccy, London”’ 


Established 1882 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICC: AD 


“Nicholas, Reading’’ 


ILLY. W.1: 1, STATION ROAD. READING 








By direction of John Dugdale, Esq., MP. 


By direction of Capt. A. St. J. MacCall. 
CREEKSEA PLAGE 
BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH, ESSEX 


THIS LOVELY OLD 16th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


in a secluded position just outside quaint little town of 


Burnham—the yachtsman’s paradise. 


Thirteen bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and 
5 or 6 reception rooms, excellent offices. Several panelled 
rooms. Oak newel staircase. 


Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 
Lovely gardens with lake and bridge and well-timbered 


parkland ABOUT 30 ACRES IN ALL 


For Sale by Auction at an early date. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


IN THE HEART OF GLORIOUS 
DEVON 


“THE GRANGE’’ LAPFORD 
A SMALL BUT DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 
PRINCIPALLY GEORGIAN IN CHARACTER 
Delightfully placed w _ a mile of main line station, 
17 of Exeter. 
Six-seven bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 reception rooms, square 
hall, capital domestic offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPANY’S WATER 
Garage and stabling. Chenin gardens, 
orchard and paddock. 
A bright and cheerful house ready to step into. 
33, ACRES IN ALL 
which will be Sold by Auction at an early date, unless 
sold privately meanwhile. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RICKEARD GREEN & MICHEL- 
MORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter, and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Two cottages. 








BERKSHIRE 


Adjacent to the quiet old market town of Abingdon. 
THE ABBEY, A DELIGHTFUL 
EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Modernised but still retaining the old-world charm, situated 
in a picturesque position well above but on the banks of 
the Thames, perfectly secluded. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 16 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, usual offices. 

MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Stabling for 6. Coal house, ete. Also 2 cottages 
The outstanding features are the beautifully timbered 
gardens in keeping with the property with a long frontage 
to the river. Tennis and croquet lawns. Charming clipped 
hedges and shaped yews, flagged paths, ete. Also walled 
kitchen garden with range of glasshouses. 

IN ALL ABOUT 33, ACRES 
which will be sold by Auction at an early date, unless 
sold privately meanwhile. 

Particulars and conditions of sale when ready of the 
Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard. 
Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading 











3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032- a 





THE OLD ROOKERY, SUNBURY-ON-THAMES. 
WITHIN 20 MILES OF LONDON 


On bus route to station (electric services), Green Line coaches. 


Well above flood level. 


AUTHENTIC REGENCY HOUSE OF IRRESISTIBLE CHARM 





Spotless order and condition. 
Ready to occupy. 
Delightful interior, 4 reception 


rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2. bath- 

rooms. 

services. Power 

Central heating 

Garage, etc. Shady gardens. 

Tennis lawn. Woodland of 
Wych-elm trees. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
| ACRE 


All main 
points. 


Parish road frontage and long 
return frontage. 
Possession on Completion 
of Purchase. 


To be offered by Public Auction towards end of September, unless previously disposed of by Private Treaty. 
Joint ‘Auotioneet®: GOODMAN & MANN, Hampton Court (Tel.: Molesey 44 and Emberbrook 3400); RALPH PAY AND 
TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W. 1. (Tel.: Gro. 1032-3). 





SUFFOLK—ESSEX BORDERS 


In beautiful Stour Valley, on fringe of Constable’s country. 





ENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARMING ESTATE OF 

178 ACRES. SUPERIOR AND WELL- 
APPOINTED HOUSE. Seven bedrooms, 2 bath, 
3 reception rooms. Stabling, garage. Electric light. 
Unlimited water supply. Compact range of farm buildings, 
modern accredited cowhouse, fine old barn, 4 cottages. 
Moated garden. Well-farmed land in good heart. FREE- 
HOLD £13,500. EARLY POSSESSION. Live and 
dead stock including pedigree Jersey herd optional.— 
Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 











TT RTT TIO 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piocy, London”’ 





COBHAM, SURREY 
An attractive well-built Freehold House just completely redecorated, 
together with two Vacant Cottages 
Situated amidst well-wooded gardens and ground of nearly 3% ACRES. 
18 miles from London, 30 minutes by rail. 


“ Seven Hills House,”’ 
Seven Hills Road 


Halls, 3 reception rooms, 

billiards room, 10 bedrooms 

and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 

rooms, good Offices. All 
services. 


Hampton & Sons will 
sell the above by Auction 
at the St. James’s Estate 
Rooms, S.W.1, on Wed- 
s nesday, Sept. 10 next, at 
2.30 p.m. (unless sold 
privately). 





Solicitors: Me ssrs. VIVASH ROBINSON & CO., 161a, Central Road, Worcester Park. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTO N & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1. 


DEVON, NEAR CREDITON 


FOR SALE 





This very fine example 
of the early Georgian 
Period. 


Three reception rooms, in- 
f cluding a panelled drawing 
room, parquet floors, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, excel- 
lent stabling. garages. 


Co.’s electric light, power 
points, water by gravitation 
Delightful old grounds, with 
kitchen garden, orchard, 
paddock, ete. 


In all about 10 ACRES 





aes 
PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 


which includes a war damage claim just settled ata little under £1,500 of 
which the purchaser will have the benefit. 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (C.38,881) 





WALTON-ON-THAMES 


On select and well-favoured estate, easy reach of station. 


ARCHITECT’S DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
with every possible modern comfort and first-class fitments. 


Hall, 3 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 
luxury bathrooms, con- 
venient offices, cloakroom. 


Oak floors. 
All main services. Garage. 
Beautiful secluded grounds, 


tennis lawn, 1% ACRES — 


A unique opportunity to purchase an outstanding small house. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1, (8.52,266) 


SUFFOLK, NEAR WOODBRIDGE 


WITH TWO COTTAGES 





Six principal, 4 maids’ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, spa- 
cious timbered lounge hall, 
2 reception rooms, complete 
domestic offices. Electric 
light, Aga cooker, ete. 
Garages. Vinery and peach 
house and outbuildings. 


Charming old-world  gar- 
dens, paddock and - field, 





About 11 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,900 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (E.46,149) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. 


: WIM 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel.: 243) 











“salen fatinturgh” GC. W. INGRAM, F-S.L T@ lines) 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
WITHIN 20 MILES OF EDINBURGH 


COMPACT ESTATE OF OVER 2,000 ACRES, PARTLY GROUSE MOOR 


ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 





of 4 reception rooms, 8 bed 

and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 

rooms and ample servants’ 
accommodation. 

Five cottages for estate 
employees. 
Exceptionally well laid out 
garden and natural rock 
garden. 
Attractive secondary 
10uUse. 

Grouse, low ground shoot- 
ing. 





Practically the whole Estate is let on lease as one Farm. 
FOR SCOTTISH PROPERTIES 


W. INGRAM, F.S.1., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Established A. P. R. NICOLLE, F.A.I. Telephone: 
1850 4554 


62, FLEET STREET TORQUAY 





SOUTH DEVON 
Strete 2 miles. Slapton 2 miles. Lovely views. 
ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


erected about 1637, with open fireplaces and oak beams, which has been modernised 
and restored. 


Two reception rooms, cocktail bar, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom. 
Old Pound House partly converted into a second dwelling. 


The ;whole suitable as small HOME FARM. Buildings include Zetec. shippen, 
poultry houses, granary, etc., in all about 43 ACRES. 


Good shooting, trout fishing in the River Gara which bounds the estate. 
PRICE £7,590 FREEHOLD 
including stock of 3 Guernsey cows, poultry, crops, ete. 





Torquay. In the best residential district with magnificent sea views. A very 
attractive MODERN TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE recently redecorated 
throughout and containing lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (4 h. and c.), 
bathroom, kitchenette. Garage. Well laid out garden with crazy paved terrace. 
PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD. 
Sole Agent for both these properties: A. P. R. NICOLLE, F.A.I., as above. 








BUCKS—OXON BORDERS 


Near Princes Risborough. 
A COUNTRY LOVER’S DREAM: STRIKING EXAMPLE OF COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Adorned regardless of expense with every comfort good taste would expect or luxury 
demand. 
The whole in faultless con- 
dition. Typically English 
garden with lawns, tennis 
court, orchard. Natural 
beauty brought to perfec- 
. tion by a landscape artist. 
Oak-beamed walls, and 
raftered ceilings. Polished 
oak floors. Large lounge 
(magnificent inglenook fire- 
place), dining room, 3 bed- 
rooms (wash-basins), sewing 
room, excellently appointed 
- kitchen and scullery, bath- 
room, shower room, closet 
‘off bedroom (w.c., hand- 
, basin). Two garages, 2 
yw greenhouses, etc., ete. 
PRICE, INCLUDING MANY VALUABLE FIXTURES AND FITTINGS 
£6,500 FREEHOLD 
Particulars from Joint Sole Agents: 
FRANK LIMMER, F.A.L.P.A. 
Wendover, Bucks. ’Phone 2285 
HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO., 
30 High Street, High Wycombe, ‘Phone 1330/1 














MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


1 mile from the road to the Welsh coast, 3 miles from Newtown and 10 miles from Welshpool. 
THE FRON-FFRAITH ESTATE, ABERMULE. 


A freehold property comprising Fron-Ffraith Hall, amidst charming surroundings and 
with extensive views of the Welsh Hills. 


Standing at about 700 ft., 
the residence contains 3 
reception rooms, 6 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, staff bed- 
rooms, bathroom, domestic 
offices. 
Terraced pleasure garden, 
walled-in kitchen garden. 
Two lodges, garages, loose 
boxes, cow building. Excel- 
lent pastures and woodlands 
with valuable timber and 
young plantations, in all 
ane itely 179 acres. 
Fishing rights. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 
For Sale by Auction end of ees by order of the Hon. Senator W. Rupert 
lavies. 
Solicitors: Messrs. WILLIAMS, GITTINS & TOMLEY, Newtown. 
Auctioneers: 
NORMAN R. LLOYD & CO. 
Welshpool and Oswestry. 
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Regent 
4304 


MEMPFRS OF TH! 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AUCTIONEFRS’ 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.4 


'NSTITUTES 





IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST REACHES 
OF THE THAMES 


To Be Sold 


The Well Known and Historical 
Monkey Island 


including the delightful Residence known as 
The Temple and the fully licensed Monkey 
Island Hotel 


THE RESIDENCE, surrounded by finely timbered 
gardens and grounds, includes entrance hall, 6 bedrooms, 
3 large reception, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, maid’s room, 4 w.c.s 


THE HOTEL contains cocktail and beer bars, public 
dining room, 3 other sitting rooms and, above, 11 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Early Possession can be obtained. 


Electric light. Central heating. Private Ferry. 

On the mainiand are 2 cottages, 3 garages, and 

about an acre of kitchen garden, the whole property 
extending to 


{ABOUT 6 ACRES 


THERE IS A TOTAL FRONTAGE TO THE RIVER 

OF ABOUT TWO-THIRDS OF A MILE, PROVIDING 

FIRST-CLASS FACILITIES FOR BOATING. BATH- 
YING AND FISHING. 


Full details from the Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER 
as above. (17,765) 





ON THE LOVELY SURREY HILLS 
Delightfully situate, high up, commanding magnificent views 
and within easy daily reach of London. 

AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
in first-class decorative condition, well planned and 
quite up to date. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 baths. 

All main services. Central heating. 

2 BRICK-BUILT GARAGES WITH SPLENDID 
FLAT OVER 
Extensive grounds with orchard, kitchen garden, 2 grass 
tennis courts, hard court (needs resurfacing), the whole 
extending to 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,950 
Quick sale desired as owner going abroad. 
Inspected and highly recommended by the Owner's 
Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,929) 





NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
Delightfully situate near to a village amidst richly wooded 
country. 
AN OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


which has been reconstructed and added to. 

Four reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Bungalow. Oast House. Garage with flat. 
The gardens and grounds extend to ABOUT 3 ACRES 
with ornamental trees and shrubs, kitchen garden, 

orchard, ete. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(17,895) 





WEST SOMERSET 
Occupying a unique situation facing south and commanding 
extensive views. 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE STAG-HUNTING 
COUNTRY IN 1HE HEART OF EXMOOR 


With a mile of first-class fishing. 


AN FXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 


including 
A CAPITAL MODERN RESIDENCE 


containing 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
attic rooms, 


Central heating. Electric light. 

Ranges of stabling, garages and farm buildings. 
TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
Delightful ornamental gardens. 
PARKLIKE GROUNDS, BATHING POOL 
Tennis court, fine kitchen garden, pasture and farmlands 
in all 


ABOUT 120 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT MODERATE FRICE TO ENSURE A 
CUICK SALE 
Joint Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, and 
Messrs. CHANIN & THOMAS, 1, Bancks Street, Minehead, 
Somerset. (17,842) 








F. 


L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSF. 40 PICCADILLY W141 


Regent 2481 





GEORGIAN HOUSE ON HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS 
ADJACENT ATTRACTIVE VILLAGE NEAR ALTON 


A Period House in Well- 
Timbered Parklands 


South aspect. Magnificent 
views. 


Three reception rooms, 8 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heat- 
ing. Garages and stabling. 


THREE COTTAGES 


A charming small miniature 


ARTISTIC TUDOR 
FARMHOUSE 
skilfully converted by 
eminent architect. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 6 principal bed- 
rooms, fitted wash basins 
(h. and ¢.), 2 double maids’ 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Centra] heating. All main 
services. 
Gardener’s bungalow. 
Rooms over garage. 
Pretty gardens and grounds. 


KENT BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND ASHDOWN 


FOREST 


The subject of an article in ‘Homes and Gardens’ and ‘Smaller Country Houses’ 


\ 
\ 





estate. 4 ACRES FREEHOLD 
£10,000 ; 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 





35 ACRES. £13,000 OR NEAR OFFER 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 








FOR ACTIVE. PURCHASERS 
WANTED 


USSEX OR KENT. GENUINE PERIOD HOUSE with oak beams and modern 

conveniences. 5-8 bedrooms sufficient. Secluded grounds, preferably 10 ACRES 

UPWARDS. PRICE UP TO £15,000.—Reference “Cranbrook,” c/o F. L. MERCER 
AND Co. 


DELIGHTFUL POSITION IN HERTS. 
27 miles from London. Adjacent to Berkhamsted Common and qolf course. 
WELL-EQUIPPED ee 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


of attractive design, in 
excellent condition and 
easy to run. 


Two reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga cooker. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 


Garage. Delightful gar- 
dens with choice collection 
of trees and shrubs, belt of 
natural woodland and well- 
stocked vegetable garden. 

ONE ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full details from the Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


TREE TOPS, MARLEY HEIGHTS, NEAR HASLEMERE 


On the Sussex and Surrey borders, secluded, with lovely views. 

A REALLY CHOICE HOUSE on two floors in the midst of gardens, woods and meadowland of about 75 ACRES 

Larg hall, drawing room 29ft. x 17 ft., small lounge, 

dining room, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 4 fine bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 











ERKS, GLOS, OXON, WILTS. ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, 
x preferably on two floors, with about 9 bedrooms; cottage for gardener. If possible 
small park and farm. Up to £30,000.—Reference ‘‘Oxford,”’ c/o F. L. MERCER & Co. 





ERKS OR HERTS. GOOD MODERN RESIDENCE within daily reach of 

London; about 6 bedrooms; garage for large car; secluded gardens of ONE OR 

TWO ACRES. PRICE UNDER £10,000.— Reference “Lombard,” ¢/o F. L. MERCER 
AND Co. 








SURREY. REALLY GOOD MODERN RESIDENCE in first-class condition. 
Five bedrooms minimum. Enough !and for seclusion. WILL PAY GOOD PRICE. 
—Reference ‘“‘Guildford,”’ c/o F. L. MERCER & Co. 











5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Regent 4685) 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
‘Euston 7000) 





Central heating, electric light, oak strip flooring, oak doors. 
All in perfect order. 
Excellent garage for 2 or 3 cars, with spacious flat over. 
Small stable, ete. 
LOVELY GARDENS. 
With lawns, fine bowling green, clipped yew hedges, 


rhododendron banks, kitchen garden, glasshouses, 
enclosures of pasture and really beautiful woodland. 


REMARKABLY CHOICE PROPERTY. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1, and Messrs. PIDGEON & CoO., 7, Station Way, Cheam, Surrey. 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25. MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 























IN ALL SOME 13 ACRES 


BEAUTIFUL OLD HEREFORDSHIRE HOUSE 


DATING FROM 15th CENTURY, OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST 
with carved oak beams, linenfold and other panelling. 


for 4 cars. 


grounds, 8 ACRES pasture 


PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, £10,000, FREEHOLD 


Facing south, with sea 

Twelve bed and dressing views, and containing 5 bed 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 4 and — — bath- 
i ; i room, 3 reception rooms 
reception rooms. Main a pl ly seer peeing 
electric light, ample v water. kitchen with Aga, staff 
Moaern drainage. “Partial sitting room, ete. Central 
central heating. Garages heating. Main electricity 


Stabling for 4. and water. 


Ty : Games room. Outbuild- 
Two cottages. About ings. COTTAGE. Small 
4 ACRES o1 gardens and garden. Orchard and pad- 





(7848) 


Two garages. 


dock, about 5 ACRES 


DORSET COAST 


Outskirts of picturesque village near West Bay. 


ae 


ais 





A DELIGHTFUL THATCHED COUNTRY HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


(A.3447) 
















WEST SUSSEX 


Outskirts of village. Charming views of the South Downs. 





CHARACTER HOUSE, PART EARLY GEORGIAN 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, large 
kitchen. 
Main electricity. Modern cottage. Garage. Well-kept 
lawns. tennis court, kitchen garden, in all about 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
with Possession on completion. 


seven bedrooms, 


(D.2165) 





SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 
In beautiful surroundings near Chiddingfold. 
IDEAL FAMILY HOME FOR LONDON BUSINESS MAN 





A DISTINCTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
in good order and containing 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, etc. 


Central heating. Main electric light and water. 
Garage. COTTAGE. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES 
at a very reasonable price. (A.1981) 





NEAR GUILDFORD 


With wonderful panoramic views to the South Downs, best 
residential district, and close to buses. 





A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE IN FIRST- 
CLASS ORDER ae 
2 bathrooms, hall, 2 re- 


Five bedrooms (all with basins), F 2 
all main services; 


ception rooms, servants’ sitting room, 
2 garages; tennis court. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WITH ABOUT 1 ACRE. (D.1318) 








Grosvenor 286! | 





“RESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., W.1 


Telegrams: 
**Cornishmen, London,” 































WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE 


woodland 35 ACRES; 


W.1. (23.194) 


AIDENHEAD Station just over 
DENCE in excellent order. 


a mile. 





ACRE. Tennis lawn. 
“TRESIDDER| & CO., 77, 


Gardens about ' 
Ree ommended, 


garage. 


SION. South 


35 TO 100 ACRES 


or with 100 ACRES including FARMHOUSE, 
COTTAGES and FARM BUILDINGS.—TRESIDDER & CO., 


A BEAUTIFUL REACH OF THE THAMES 
CHARMING RIVERSIDE RESI- 


Three reception, sun room, 2 bathrooms, 


£6,950. FREEHOLD. POSSES- 
Audley Street, W.1. 


EASILY RUN LUXURIOUSLY FITTED RESIDENCE 


BERKS—2!, 


ERKS. 7 miles Reading, 14 miles station. Charming old Country House. Lounge 

hall, billiard and 4 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
attics. Central heating, main electricity, Aga. Garages, stabling, cow house, 2 lodges, 8-10 bed, 3 bath, 4 reception. 
flat and men’s rooms. Grounds with lake. Hard tennis court, orchard, pasture and main services. Central 


2 MORE 


Audley Street, Stabling. 


Cottage. 


Al Telephone. 
77, South I 





Inexpensive 
Ac 


5 bedrooms, court, lime avenue, 


also staff flat. Double garage with 2 staff rooms. All main services. Central heating. BACKWATER WITH BOAT- 
elephone. Lawns reaching to water's edge. £9,750 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. HOUSE. Kitchen garden and 
Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audle y Street, W.1. (22,666) paddock. 
WATERLOO 20 MINUTES. WEST WIMBLEDOTI. Quiet position within few 
minutes’ walk station. Attractive MODERN RESIDENCE, 3 reception, TS snes 
bathroom, 5 bed, and above 2 good rooms and 2 small rooms. All mains. Double TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9,083) 


(23,199) 


cooker. Own e.1. 








THIS CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


heating. 
Large garage. 


gardens and grounds 
RES, including hard tennis 
PRIVATE 


B'RMINGHAM, GLOUCESTER AND CHELTENHAM (convenient for). 

ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE. 

and water (main available). 
Ul 


MILES EGHAM AND WINDSOR 





All 








5 bed. Phone. Aga 


Three reception, bath, 
stabling. Garden and 


Double garage, 


NEAS FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South 


















42 Castile Street. SHREWSSURY 


URREY, 40 minutes City and West End, 700 ft. up. FIRST-CLASS MODERN orchard 234 ACRES. 4,000 G 

RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER. Lounge all, 3 reception, 4 bath, 8 bed. Audley Street, W.1. (22,942) Seat ite ie hae 
(h. and ec.), lovely dance room, staff flat (3 rooms and bathroom). Central heating 8,000 GUINEAS 38 ACRES 
throughout. All main services. Esse cooker. Telephone. Garages for 5. Man’s room. OTSWOLDS. 23 miles Cheltenham. 850 ft. up, extensive views, very secluded. 
Delightful gardens, hard and grass tennis courts, lawns, kitchen garden, fruit, ete., ATTRACTIVE BLACK-AND-WHITE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Hall, 
5 ACRES. Extra acre with pony stable availablee VERY HIGHLY RECOM- 3 reception, 2 bath, 6-7 bed. Electric light. Garage, stables, cottage. Gardens, orchard, 
MENDED.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9,179) 9 acres woodland, remainder pasture.—TRESIDDER «& CO., as above. (5,621) 

‘Phone. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON "Phone: 

Cheltenham Shrewsbury 
-3439 (2 ‘ines) 1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 2061 (2 lines) 












SMALL COTSWOLD MANOR. £8,500 
Being lle UNSPOILED COUNTRY between Pains- 
wick and Cirencester. High up. Beautiful sur- 
roundings. Three rec., 6 bed., 2 bath. Elee. light. Cent. 
heat. Simple gardens. Paddock 4 ACRES.—Sole 
Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 
ham (as above) 


DELIGHTFUL COTSWOLD HOUSE NEAR STROUD 
Hi 'eH UP. UNSPOILED DISTRICT. Thoroughly 


modernised and in excellent order. Three rec., 6 bed., 
bath. Main services. Garage and buildings. Most attrac- 
tive old grounds. Paddock and orchard. 13%, ACRES. 


£7,000.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 
ham (as above). 


WILTSHIRE. ELIZABETHAN MANOR IN VILLAGE 
ERFECT ORDER. Charming walled garden, 1 ACRE, 
at rear. Three rec., 6 bed., 2 bath. Main services. 
£6,750.— CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 
ham (as above). 













S. HANTS. GEORGIAN HOUSE AND 15 ACRES 
INCHESTER 12 MILES. Rural district. 3-4 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bed., bath. Main electricity. Garage 

and buildings. Matured grounds. Pasture and woodland. 

£7,750. FREEHOLD.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 

HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


WIMBORNE, DORSET. £9,500 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE facing south 
in secluded grounds with paddock, about 4 ACRES 


in all. Three good reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6-10 
bedrooms. Main elec. and water. Part cent. heat. Cot- 
tage. SSESSION.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 





HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





IDEAL SMALL FRUIT AND DAIRY FARM 
EREFORDSHIRE. [Beautiful spot, near Ross. 
Delightful modernised old Farmhouse (5 bed., bath, 
main elec. and water. Aga cooker). Cottage and buildings. 
Valuable orchard and rich land. POSSESSION. 
11, Highly recommended. — Fie mom 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 











StVeNOAKS 2247-8 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 
OXTED 240 

REIGATE 2938 and 3793 






Tels. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 

REIGATE, SURREY 





SEVENOAKS (NEAR) 
















CARD & CO., 
Station Approach), "Sevenoaks. (Tel. 


Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, 











Close to a village with good train services to Town. 


water, gas and electricity. 


125, High Street (and Tubs Hill 
Sevenoaks 2247-8). 


This choice small Coun- in, “Tunnel Wolle. 
try Residence in _pic- Containing many features 
turesque setting. Hall, of its period. Six bedrooms, 
cloakroom, 3 reception dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
rooms (parquet floors). 3 reception, hall, gentle- 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, men’s cloakroom, modern 
usual offices. Garage. Co.’s domestic offices. Garage for 


2 cars. 


G is of about 1 ACRE all main services. Walled 
poeneiaigbeiniaes garden of } ACRE. Auction 
PRICE FREEHOLD September 5, at Tun- 


£6,500 





A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


Central heating and 


bridge Wells (unless sold 

privately beforehand). 

Particulars from IBBETT, MOSELY, game w UU., 7, iano Road, Tunbridge Wells 
46). 


Ina Walled Garden enioying Southerly views 
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5, MOUNT ST., 3 Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 i R I IS & ENSON Established 1875 


SURREY. UNIQUE POSITION ON HIGH GROUND. EASY REACH OF LONDON 
Entirely protected by woodlands“and open spaces. 
Ideal home for busy City man. 
Adjoining well-known golf course. 





Perfectly equipped. In first-class order. 
CHARMING SMALL TUDOR REPLICA 


Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, large lounge, hall, dining room. 
. Labour-saving domestic offices. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage. 





Attractive gardens and woodland. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH SIX ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. (Gro. 3131).’ 











OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 





4637/8 é NORTON 
OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 
HAM PSHIRE By order of Trustees. 
Alresford 34 miles, Winchester 63 miles. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
THE CLOCK HOUSE, SWARRATON In the Village of Sulgrave (the birthplace of George Washington's ancestors).§ 
A Delightful Little Country House of Character. A VERY CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
Lounge-dining hall, 2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light, ample ESTATE, IN ALL ABOUT 170 ACRES 
water supply. Telephone. Garage. Pleasing garden, orchard and woodland. Charming, modernised stone-built Georgian Residence in excellent order. Lounge 
Four cottages. hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and power. 
2%, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. Ample water supply. Telephone. 
To be Sold by Auction on September 9, 1947. Delightful pleasure —— ea ag tno gardens. Garages and stabling for six. 
Particulars (price 6d.) from the vendor's solicitors: Messrs. STANLEY LLOYD «& Co., — cedgaap a Ses Five CORRES 
9, Castle Street, Ludlow; or from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES STYLES AND 5 VACANT POSSESSION, 
WHITLOCK, of Oxford (Tel. 4637-8), and Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Winchester To be Sold by Auction at an early date (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
2451). 


Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 








OXFORDSHIRE Sound Agricultural Investment. 


A FASCINATING SMALL HOUSE CONVERTED FROM A STONE-BUILT THE MANOR FARM, HIGH COGGES 
EARLY 17th-CENTURY INN 


x | 
Lounge hall, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, boxroom. Main electric light and N EAK WITN EY, Ox FORDSH IRE 


power. Ample water supply. Telephone. Garage and stabling. Lovely old-world ATTRACTIVE TITHE-FREE DAIRY AND MIXED FARM ABOUT 400 ACRES 
gardens and orchard. Lovely old stone-built Cotswold House. Ample buildings. Six cottages. Highly 


ABOUT 1, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE FREEHOLD farmed for many years by first-class tenant. Let at £500 p.a. 


(with or without 3 cottages). To be Sold by Auction at an early date (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 Telegrams: 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, London”’ 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EGA 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 








EIRE, 
COUNTY KILDARE 
Dublin 32 miles, Kildare Town 6 miles. 
WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
SIX PRINCIPAL AND 4 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, LOUNGE HALL, 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 
GARDENER’S LODGE. STABLING AND FARM BUILDINGS. 
PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS AND 5 PASTURE FIELDS. 
In all about 30 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD (subject to Contract). 
For further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

















Es. Wm. WOOD, SON & GARDNER (@i.e.2 S. W. Saxe, SANDERS’ T. 8, SANDmns, 


(three lines) z 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX FORE STREET. SIDMOUTH. Tels: Sidmouth 41 & 109. 


SUSSEX—SURREY BORDER EAST DEVON 








Within five miles of Horsham 6 miles from the sea at Sidmouth. 
; ; COMPACT COUNTRY PROPERTY IN LOVELY SETTING SOME 300 FT. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
Containing an abundance Modern Residence (in excel- 
2 ale hes anelli lent order) with 4 reception 
of old oak beams, panelling rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
and open stone fireplaces. rooms, offices, ete. 
Modernised throughout. 
Accommodation: Five bed- Good outbuildings includ- 
teed . : ing cowshed with 4 ties, 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 loose box and harness room, 
ener 3. 2 garages 2 pig-sties, chicken houses 
reception rooms, 2 garages. and 2 garages. 
COTTAGE. 
a The grounds comprise at- 
Delightful garden, orchard tractive pleasure and well- 
, ste stocked kitchen gardens, 
and paddock, and 2 paddocks of 6 acres, 
approximately 2 ACRES being 
ALL SERVICES. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION in all avout 8 ACHES 
PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD Main electricity. Good water supply. 


For further particulars apply: WM. WooD, SON & GARDNER, as above. For Sale Freehold by Auction in September (unless previously sold privately) 
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ancevanon 60. LONGO. Ws WILSON & CO. “—— 


HILLIERS, BUCKLEBURY COMMON Unrivalled Position In SURREY 


Views towards Leith Hill and Hog’s Back. 





In a beautiful part of Berkshire between Reading and Newbury. High up, facing south, with lovely views, amidst unspoilt 
rural surroundings. 


SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE IN FAULTLESS ORDER 
Nine bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, Aga cooker. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


TWO COTTAGES. GARAGE AND 
ROOMS OVER. STABLING. 





LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED HOUSE 








Finely timbered old gardens of exceptional in Aiet-tate weir. Onn fonr Gonken. 
charm and grassland, ete., about 21 ACRES Ten bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 panelled reception rooms, 
2 cottages. 
For Sale privately or by Auction in September. Sees ian Pare ont wootiont. 
Solicitors: Messrs. FRESHFIELDS, 1, Bank Buildings, Princes Street, E.C.2. Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: WILSON 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers: WILSON & CO.. 23, Mount Street, W.1. AND CoO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








peur A. W. NEATE & SONS | — 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 





BEEDON MANOR FARM, NEAR NEWBURY ‘““ LOVELOCKS,” NEAR HUNGERFORD 
R AN YAIRY FARM WITH WOODLANDS AND 
a ae " PORTIN NG. MODERATE-SIZED COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN VERY FAVOURED 
ATTRACTIVE MANOR HOMESTEAD DISTRICT 
Seven bedrooms, 2 bath- Eight bedrooms, 2 bath- 


rooms, 3 reception rooms, 


rooms, 4 reception rooms, ample domestic offices. 


excellent offices with Esse 


cooker. Main electric light Walled garden and tim- 
and water. Lovely old bered grounds, inexpensive 
of upkeep. 


walled garden. 
Main electricity. Main 
AMPLE FARM BUILD- water. Modern drainage. 


INGS AND 14 COTTAGES Pil " ‘ 
Arable, pasture and wood- EXCELLENT COTTAGE, 








land, in all about GARAGES, STABLING 
aia a 880 ACRES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
VALUABLE TIMBER. EXCELLENT SPORTING FACILITIES. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For Sale Freehold, with Possession, privately now or by Auction in September. Freehold for Sale, privately now or by Auction in September. 








ws aromrron son, —s BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY Ss 


TOTNES & ASHBURTON (between). CLOSE BUCKFASTLEIGH ABBEY. GEORGEOUS POSITION. SUPERB VIEWS. COAST 10 MILES 


9 miles Newton Abbot. 15 Torquay and Paignton. 22 Exeter and Plymouth. 
{ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, QUITE UNIQUE AND REALLY DELIGHTFUL PROPERTIES 
Charming in itself, and of exceptional archeological and historical interest, cited in Domesday. 
GENTLEMAN’S FARM; ALSO WITH POSSIBILITIES FOR A GUEST HOUSE. LOVELY DEVON MANOR 
Four reception rooms (one Queen Anne panelled in wood with shell alcoves and pillars), 8 or more bedrooms, bathroom. 
semen yf WATER SUPPLY. MAIN ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. LOVELY WALLED GARDENS. ered 
0 ACRES RICH LAND—EVERY FIELD WATERED. EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS TYING 2 
Thi property is thn ye in the First Volume of Baring Gould’s Memoirs, in whose family the house was for a considerable puted. There are 
many references and interesting data concerning it. 


RARELY DOES SUCH AN veteay yy 4 PRESENT ITSELF TO SECURE SO CHARMING AND INTERESTING A PLACE, 
ND WHICH IN ITSELF IS A PROFITABLE CONCERN. 


VACANT suntinnnentn ON COMPLETION. PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY 9,000 GUINEAS 
Orders to view and further details of the Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALprRy, 184, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. Ken. 0152/3. 











ESTATE OFFICES H B BA\ TERS’ i ‘OCK & SON 4, CASTLE STREET, 
GODALMING (Tel.: 2) ° . FARNHAM (Tel.: 5274) 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HASLEMERE SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 
14 miles main line station. Near noted golf course. . Close cp Commanding magnificent southerly views. 
icturesque 

A Delightful Modern Century Country Cot- 

o ororsian Residence tage magne recently 

300 ft. up. Lovely distant completely restored and 

id ia 1 , views. Drive approach. containing many period 

A : eatures. Three-four bed- 


Hall, cloakroom, 4 fine 
reception rooms, 10 bed and 
dressing rooms, R bath- 
rooms, compact offices with tr a 
Aga. Central heating pa na yo egg — 
throughout. Main water. on eee rows ceca 
Electricity. Cottage. Double Seeaeiedl as oe e sae) 
garage with covered wash- A parece. 4 
world garden of approx. 


rooms (2 fitted basins), 
modern bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, entrance hall, 


























down. Charming grounds ; 
a of 12 ACRES ._— Further 6 acres 
FREEHOLD £12,500 WITH POSSESSION Apnlv Godalming Office, as above. FREEHOLD £5,500 WITH POSSESSION Apply Farnham Office, as above, 
MAIOENAEAD (Tel. 53 & 54 G i D DY & G j D DY WINDSOR (Tel. 73) 
SUNNINGDALE (Tel. Ascot 73) SLOUGH (Tel. 20048) 
OVERLOOKING GOLF LINKS, MAIDENHEAD ON SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS 
Standing high up with views, within five minutes’ walk of the station, main line Paddington. Favourite position, high up, with extensive views. 
A WELL-PLANNED MODERN HOUSE UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
On two floors only, containing 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, large hall, Fourteen bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, fine lounge hall, 
tiled kitchen. Central heating. Main services. Polished oak floors. Two garages. good domestic offices. Central heating. All main services. Telephone. Double 
Attractive gardens. garage. Good cottage. Easily maintained grounds of 4 ACRES. FOR SALE BY 
OFFERS INVITED FOR THE FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION EXECUTORS AT A MODERATE PRICE. VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Gippy & GiIppy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). Sole Agents: GippYy & GipDy, Sunningdale (Tel. Ascot 73). 
IVER EXQUISITE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE ENJOYING GLORIOUS VIEWS 
A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE CHALFONTS 
Erected to present owner's requirements, standing in its own grounds, about 10 minutes On the outskirts of the village in complete seclusion with views across the Misbourne Valley. 
walk from station. y A PERIOD RESIDENCE in first-class order throughout. 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, study, usual offices. All main services. Eight bedrooms (majority having wash-basins h. and c.), 3 bathrooms, 2 reception 
Ideal builer. Garage integral with house and 2 timber sheds. Delightfully laid-out rooms (30 ft. by 14 ft. and 21 ft. by 15 ft.), usual offices, maids’ sitting room. Central 
garden of over 4 ACRE heating. Main services. Two cottages. Garage for 3 cars and grounds extending 
PRICE £5,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION in all to 4% ACRES (including a paddock of about 24 acres). PRICE £15, 
Gippy & Gippy, 3. Mackenzie Street, Slough (Tel. 20048). Gippy & Gippy, 3, Mackenzie Street, Slough (Tel. 20048). 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





By direction of Wing Commander B. W. T. Hare. 


THE CURTIS KNOWLE ESTATE, LODDISWELL, DEVON 


9 miles Totnes, Kingsbridge 6, Torquay 14 miles. In the beautiful and much sought after South Hams district. 


Se z 






Fine sporting over 280 acres of woodland; 2} miles 
of salmon and trout fishing in the River Avon. 


A Fine Sporting Estate 
of 1,825 ACRES 
Nine Dairying and Stock Farms. 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED RESIDENCE 
Seven Service Cottages. Six Cottages (let). 
Containing 4 reception annie principal, 3 secondary Total rent roll £1,621 per annum. 
and 3 staff bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Residence, Farmery of 57 ACRES, grassland 


CENTRAL together with 160 ACRES woodland, in hand. 


HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


Gardens and grounds. For Sale by Private Treaty or Auction later. 


Sole Agents: MICHELMORE, Loveys & Sons, Auctioneers, Newton Abbot, or JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.° 





By direction of Mrs. P. G. MacLeay. 
CIRENCESTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


THE WELL-KNOWN EASTINGTON ESTATE 
FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
THE AGRICULTURAL, SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ISLAND ESTATE OF 
TRUMLAND & WESTNESS on the Island of ROUSAY, ORKNEY 


Within daily reach of London, Edinburgh and Glasgow by air service. 





é Four reception, 7 bedrooms, Over 7,000 ACRES 
2 bathrooms, good domestic : ‘ 

offices. Several Farms and other 

Gardens and grounds, Ser Holdings. Principal resi- 

sho is adabrhs at cana be apa dence with 4 reception, 7 

SMALL MIXED FARM of family bedrooms, 5 bath- 

104 ACRES rooms. Electricity. Central 


heating. Charming secon- 

dary residence, also mod- 

ernised, Good dogging moor 

vielding a varied bag of 

grouse, woodcock, numerous 

snipe, wild duck, golden 
plover, etc. 


Cowshed for 9, Dutch barn. 


Stabling. Cotswold barn. 


Main electricity. Estate 

water. 35 ACRES Accom- 

modation land. Thirteen 
picturesque cottages. 





Three of the best trout lochs im the North. 
Several good cottages. 


Vacant Possession (except certain cottages) 
For Sale by Auction in lots, unless sold privately, at Cirencester on September 15 


HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Cirencester, and Faringdon, Berks: JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Past 10 years’ average basket 334 fish. 

Perimeter county road. 

Further details and sporting records from Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 

Square, London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 6341). (85,113) 
By direction of Lieut.-Col. J. P. W. Samuelson, M.C. EAST HERTS—PUCKERIDGE 
LAMBDEN, PLUCKLEY ’ 
Near Ashford, Kent 
Daily reach London. 








NORTH DEVON 


Barnstaple 10 miles. Bideford 10 miles. 





Modern GEORGIAN HOUSE and 6 ACRES. £7,500 
Three reception, 5 bed, 2 bath, cloaks. Main electricity 
and water. Garden, paddock, brick garage. 

JOHN D. Woop & CO., as above. (42,001) 


OLD PLAW HATCH, near East Grinstead 
For Private Residence, Hotel or Nursing Home 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE. Panelled lounge, 3 reception, 
office, 12 bed; 5 bath, 2 servant's flats, modern kitchen with 
Esse. Central heating. Main electricity. Garages, stabling 
and farmery. Attractive gardens and paddocks, 
About 13}, ACRES 
For Sale by Auction, unless sold privately, in London 
on September 18. 

Chartered Land Agents: Woop & WALFORD, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex. Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop «& CO. 








PERFECT 


CHARMING 16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


HANDSOME GEORGIAN HOUSE IN 
ORDER 
modernised, 5 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception, modern kitchen. 
Garage. Excellent stabling. Main water and electricity. 
Attractive gardens and paddock. 


Four reception, 8 principal bed, 4 bath, 3 servants’ bed. 
Central heating. Two flats. 


Small farmery. Lovely pleasure gardens. productive 


kitchen garden, woodland and stream. 
In all 35 ACRES 
Early Possession by arrangement. 
Price Freehold £10,000. 
JOHN D. Woop’ 


OVER 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction, unless sold privately, at Ashford 
on September 16. 








GEERING & COLYER, Estate Offices, Ashford (Tel. 25); 
JOHN D. Woop & CO., as above. Co., as above. (72,311) 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (66) 
LONDON, S8.W.1 (Victoria 2961) 


SALISBURY (2467-2468) 
HANTS—WILTS BORDERS 
Between Salisbury and Andover. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY WITH 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN A PRETTY VILLAGE 
Seven bedrooms, bathroom, spacious hall, 3 reception 





RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Fs. 


WILTS—DORSET BORDERS 
Between Salisbury and Shaftesbury. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE WITH 
FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN A SMALL PARK 


Seven principal and 8 secondary bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
elegant suite of 4 fine reception rooms, beautiful hall, 
billiards room, compact offices, Aga cooker. Commodious 


ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownham 236) 


SOUTH WILTS. IN THE AVON VALLEY 
14 miles trout fishing. Salisbury 10 miles, Amesbury 2 miles. 
No tithe or land tax. 

WATERGATE, BULFORD 
MOST ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Nine bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Watergate 
Farm (let). Modern Farm House (5 bedrooms, ete.). Four 
cottages. Freehold ground rent, ete., 




















rooms. Walled gardens. Garages, stabling. Four outbuildings, stabling for 11, cowstalls for 24. Four THE WHOLE ABOUT 193 ACRES FREEHOLD 
cottages. Farm buildings, ete., cottages and 2 flats. Garage for 5 cars. Delightful and VACANT POSSESSION OF WATERGATE HOUSE 
well-timbered grounds. Pasture land and woodland, ee ae peasant vgn aoe 
IN ALL ABOUT 261 ACRES For Sale by Auction, as a whole or in 4 Lots at The 
s IN ALL ABOUT 123 ACRES Red eee Salisbury, on Tuesday, September 16, 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. AMPLE WATER. . prec raver 7 ATR EAT 1947, at 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
VACANT POSSESSION of the Residence. Farm let MAIN ELECTRICIT a ATER. CENTRAL Illustrated —so ee in — course ~— the 
? ma pgatiane Solicitors: Messrs. FINNIS, DOWNEY, LINNELL & PRICE, 
at £180 per annum. Strongly recommended from personal inspection by 5, Clifford Street, W.1, or the 
Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. Auctioneers: Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. i 
i 
NVERNESS-SHIRE. Modern Shooting WEST SUSSEX. HISTORIC RESIDENCE. NORTON PRIORY 
Lodge and 12,000 acres, mainly compris- SELSEY-ON-SEA. Reception hall, library, dining and morning’ rooms, CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 


COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century.) 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM, 
(Tel.: 2102) 


ing one of the best moors in the district, with 
fishing rights and trent lock. Fifteen princi- 
pal bedrooms, plus servants’, 8 bathrooms, 4 
reception rooms. Electric light. Central 
heating. Garage, cottages, etc.—Price, 
details and game bags from GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 (Gro. 1553). 


7 principal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 6 staff bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, 4 staff sitting 
rooms. Reed-thatched entrance lodge and three attractive cottages. Ample garages. 
Well-timbered grounds, gardens, etc., IN ALL 1 ES, to be auctioned by 
STRIDE & SON, LTD. 
at Chichester on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1947, in Five Lots. Particulars 
of the Solicitors: Messrs. PARKER, GARRETT & Co., Cornhill, E.C.3, Messrs. LINKLATERS 
AND PAINES, 97 Cannon Street, E.C.4, or of the Auctioneers: SOUTHDOWN HOUSE, 
CHICHESTER (’Phone: Chichester 2626-7). 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1L. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.S8.1., F.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOU T i AMPT ON. 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.Acl. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.S.1., AsAdL 

BRIGHTON : 


BRIGHTON—WORTHING J.W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 





NEAR “LYMINGTON, HAMPSHIRE 


Ina quiet but not isolated position within about 500 yards of the Solent shore. Commanding 
extensive views to the Isle of Wight. 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE soundly constructed and fitted with 
modern comforts and conveniences. 


Five bedrooms (3 fitted 
basins, h. and c.), fitted 
bathroom, 3. reception, 
rooms, sun parlour, kitchen 
and good offices. 
Electrie lighting plant. 
Agi cooker. Excellent cot- 
tage. Large garage. Green- 
house, outhouses. 
Delightfully matured 
grounds pleasantly laid out 
with lawns, flower borders, 
ornamental trees and shrubs 
very productive kitchen 
gardens, fruit trees and 
bushes, small stream and 
water garden. The whole 
extends to an area of about 


2% ACRES. PRICE £11,750 
Held on lease having an unexpired term of 96 years at a ground rent of £30 per annum. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 


For further particulars, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 





Suitable for Hotel, School or Institutional purposes. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET 


One mile from the town, 10 miles from Bournemouth, adjacent to Broadstone Golf Course. 


THE IMPOSING FREEHOLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, MERLY HOUSE 


Twenty principal and secon- Re AK ppt eh 
dary bed and = dressing ge 
rooms, 6 bathrooms, 5 
spacious reception rooms, 
ample domestic offices. 

Co.’s electricity and water. 
Central heating. Telephone 
Septic tank drainage. Out- 
buildings. Matured plea- 
sure grounds, woodland, 
parkland and pasture land, 
the whole comprising an 

area of about 

42 ACR 


Vacant Possession of the 
Residence and about 16 
Acres of Land on com- 
pletion of the purchase. 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
Thursday, September 11, 1947, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitor: CYRIL CLARK, Esq., 655, Wimborne Road, Winton, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
Southampton, Brighton and Worthing: W. E. Drew, EsqQ., Estate Office, New Road 
Junction, Northbourne, Bournemouth. 





BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


In delightful rural country about 10 miles from Bournemouth. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS WELL APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


facing due south-west and containing 


Eleven principal bed and dressing rooms 

(many with basins h. and c.), 4 bathrooms, 

servants’ rooms, magnificent double drawing 

room, dining room, library, flower room and 

garden vestibule, kitchen and_ excellent 
domestic offices. 


aah Catan Sb. ret verte > tc. Bias 





Commanding magnificent views to Purbeck Hills. 


Central heating throughout. Main electric 
lighting and water. Parquet flooring to 
principal rooms. 


Stabling with good flat. Bungalow. Cottage. 


THE GROUNDS INCLUDE ROSE GARDEN 

WITH YEW HEDGES, TENNIS COURTS, 

WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, GOOD 

GREENHOUSES, VINERY, FIG AND 

OTHER HOUSES, ORCHARD, ETC., the 
whole covering an area of about 


40 ACRES 
PRICE £22,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





OCCUPYING A DELIGHTFUL SITUATION 
ON THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Commanding uninterrupted views of the Needles, Isle of Wight and the Solent. 
A CHARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


With superbly fitted House 
upon which no money has 
been spared in providing 
every comfort. A special 
feature is the Californian 
oak woodwork to the prin- 
cipal ground-floor rooms. 
Six bedrooms (5 with built- 
in wardrobes and all fitted 
radiators), 3 expensively 
fitted bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, sun_ parlour, 
handsomely fitted kitchen 
with Aga cooker, maids’ 
room, store rooms, etc. 
All public services. Central 
heating. Double garage. 
Greenhouse. 
Pleasant gardens and grounds with lawns, flower borders, large productive kitchen 
garden with ornamental trees and shrubs, the whole covering an area of about 
ONE ACRE. REDUCED PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


WORTHING OUTSKIRTS 


Occupying a magnificent position on high ground, commanding glorious views of the sea 
and surrounding countryside. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED FREEHOLD 
TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 





Eight bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, com- 
pact domestic offices, cloak- 
room. Double garage. 
Well-maintained grounds 
with ornamental pond, 
lawn, rockeries and kitchen 
garden extending to about 


2 ACRES 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. 6120 (2 lines). 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


About 4 mile from the sea and village, 9 miles from Bournemouth. 


A very soundly constructed RESIDENCE completely modernised with all 
comforts and conveniences and tastefully decorated throughout. 


Six bedrooms (4 fitted with 
coloured wash basins and 
mirrors), beautifully fitted 
bathroom with shower, 
entrance lounge, dining and 
drawing rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen, good domestic 
offices. Co.'s electricity and 
power. Central heating. 


Main water and drainage. 


Garage and 3-roomed flat 
over. Delightful gardens 
and grounds, including a 
quantity of ornamental 
trees and shrubs, lawns, 
orchard and kitchen garden. 


The whole extending to an area of about 
ONE ACRE. PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF WEST SUSSEX 
In a delightful rural position, within easy reach of the sea and 2 miles of Arundel Station 
(London 90 minutes). Worthing 8 miles. 

* PECKHAMS,” POLING, SUSSEX 

VACANT POSSESSION 





A most attractive 12th- 
century Country Residence 
reputed to have associations 
with the Knights of St. 
John. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen, 
2 maids’ rooms. Stabling, 
cart lodge and other useful 
outbuildings. 
Attractive grounds inclu- 
ing formal gardens, kitchen 
garden, orchard and two 
meadows, extending in all 
to about 5% ACRES 
Main electricity and power. 
Central heating. Telephone. 
Excellent water supply. 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold) at The ow Ship sotel, Brighton, 
on Thursday, September 25, 1947. 
Solicitors: Messrs. F. H. CARPENTER & OLDHAM, 74, cas Parade, Brighton 1. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONs, 117, Western poo? Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277 and 7279 
(4 lines). 








Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams : 
‘“*Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London’”’ 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 








ee 


Te meacslon. 





ma sane 





ON A KENTISH COMMON c.3 
About 500 ft. above sea level with panoramic views. Quite convenient to an old-world 
village about 6 miles from Sevenoaks. 


CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, 
playroom, 9 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light and main 
services. Central heating. 
Cottage. Garage. Stabling. 
Beautiful pleasure grounds 
with tennis courts. 


Orchard. Paddock. Shady 
trees. 





IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eaztn. 807). 





Auction September 23 next. 
STARBOROUGH CASTLE, NEAR EDENBRIDGE, 
KENT Co 
A small Estate of historical interest, completely rural yet only 26 miles from Town. 


LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 14 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Own elec- 
tricity and water. Modern 
drainage. 
Picturesque stable block. 
Two cottages, garages. 


Charming gardens and park- 
land. 


Ancient moat, island and 
historic castle ruins. 


ABOUT 125 ACRES FREEHOLD 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crscent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (7 el.: 
Kensington 1490. Eztn, 807), and Messrs. Fox & MANWARING, Edenbridge, Kent 
(Tel.: 2184). 








By direction of the Most Honourable the Marchioness of Milford Haven. c.3 
Auction Tuesday, September 23 next. ; 


‘LYNDEN MANOR’’, HOLYPORT, BERKSHIRE 


PICTURESQUE HALF - TIMBERED MANOR HOUSE OF 
GREAT CHARACTER 


and charm in a truly lovely 
setting. 
Favourite residential and 
sporting district under one 
hour London. 
Galleried hall, 4 reception 
rooms, library, 6 principal 
bedrooms, boudoir, 5 bath- 
rooms, 2 bachelor bed- 
rooms with baths, 3 staff 
rooms. 
Central heating, Co.’s ser- 
vices, cesspool drainage. 
Fine 14th-century barn 
used as theatre and for 
entertaining; cottage, large 
garage. 
Beautiful gardens and 
grounds about 74% ACRES 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 








WINCHESTER DISTRICT c.2 
In unspoiled country but not remote. 


LOVELY OLD HOUSE OF CHARM AND DISTINCTION 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
maid’s sitting room. Water 
with electric pump. Diesel 
electric plant. Central 
heating. Wash basins in 
bedrooms. 


Garage, outbuildings, and 

a pair of cottages (each 

with bath). Gardens that 

are a feature and enclosures 
of meadowland. 





IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490). 





Auction September 2 next. 
“EYOT MEAD’’, MAYFIELD c.4 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 
of attractive elevation. Delightful]position on the outskirts of this lovely oldfvillage. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms. 
Dressing room and bath- 
room. 

Co.’s services. 
Garage. 
Delightful secluded garden, 
kitchen garden, etc. 





ABOUT *%, ACRE 





FREEHOLD 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 806), and Messrs. R. E. NIGHTINGALE, Mayfield, Sussex 
(Tel. 94). 





GUILDFORD AND DORKING c.4 


Beautiful Leith Hill district, on high ground, facing south, with wonderful views. 
FASCINATING OLD FARMHOUSE 


completely modernised. 
With 3 large reception, 6 
bed., 3  baths., model 
Offices. $ 


Central heating. Co.’s elec- 
tric light and water. Inde- 
pendent hot water. 
Double garage with flat 
over. 

Model farmery and hunter 
stabling. 
Delightful grounds, lawns, 
kitchen garden, paddocks, 
etc. 





IN ABOUT 8 ACRES 
More land might be rented. 


TO BE SOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 (Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806). 





WILTS. BETWEEN DEVIZES AND TROWBRIDGE c.1 


REGENCY PERIOD RESIDENCE 


commanding wonderful views. 


Compact, fully modernised, 
excellent order, 3 reception, 
10 bed., dressing room, 4 
bath. Central heating. 
Basins h. and ec. 


Main electric light, power 
and water. 


Latest drainage. Garages, 
stabling, lodge and out- 
buildings. 


Well timbered grounds, 
walled kitchen garden, 2 
small paddocks, 





IN ALL ABOUT 63, ACRES 
ONLY £10,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (Kensington 
1490. Extn. 810). 





WEST SUSSEX c.2 
Close to bus route to Pulborough and the coast. 


MODERN COPY OF SUSSEX COTTAGE 








ho 
Sitting hall, 2 reception, F j 
loggia with sleeping balcony id ‘ ‘ 
above, 4 bedrooms, bath- : 
room, playroom. 4 
: oA 
Main water and electricity. , Bs 
Garage. ' x 











a Yt es 
Matured garden of about 14 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £6,500 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 809). 
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And at 
ALDERSHOT 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


FLEET, HANTS. Tel.: 1066 (3 lines) 


And at 
FARNBOROUGH 





AVAILABLE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


SHROPSHIRE 
COUNTRY HOUSE IN UNSPOILT VILLAGE 
Eleven bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, cottage, etc. 
NEARLY 3 ACRES. £10,500 FREEHOLD 





SURREY 
16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE (MODERNISED) 


Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ete. Farm buildings and 
40 acres (part let off). Lovely garden and hard tennis court. 


£17,500 FREEHOLD 





HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 
£325 PER ANNUM ON LEASE 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE ON EDGE OF LARGE 
PRIVATE ESTATE 
Seven-eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
2 ACRES. 


Garage, stabling and 
(MIGHT BE SOLD) 








CHOICE PART OF THE NEW FOREST 
WELL-APPOINTED PLEASURE FARM 





Three reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, Good cottage. Excellent range of farm buildings. 
30 ACRES (EXTRA LAND CAN BE RENTED) 
Pedigree herd of Attested Ayrshires are kept at the present 
time. 


PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD, including all stock and 
equipment, or FREEHOLD ONLY £16,000 





By Auction during September or privately now. 
SOUTHBOURNE, BOURNEMOUTH 
Close to sea. 

MODERN HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


Six bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Small garden. 





YATELEY, HANTS 
NICELY PLACED SMALL RESIDENCE 


(Six bedrooms), standing well back from road in 2 ACRES 
(More available.) 





FLEET 


VERY CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Five bedrooms (all fitted basins), bathroom, 
rooms, sun room, ete. 


3 reception 


All services. Garage. 1 ACRE 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


2/- per line. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





AUCTIONS ACh 
~~ _Vaeant Possession by arrangement. 
On the Staffordshire-Worcestershire 





HALF-TIMBERED FARMHOUSE 
Delightful surroundings. 
dining room, sitting room, 


RESI- 
Lounge, 
5 beds. (2 fitted 





WANTED 


.BINGER. Wanted within six miles radius 








ESTATE AGE NTS 





EVON and 5S. cou 





Borders. 
“ FRIARS,” LAWNSWOOD, 
STOURBRIDGE 
This attractive Freehold Residential Property 
comprising a gabled modern residence sub- 
stantially erected in 1930, having a pleasing 
external appearance, standing in its own 
grounds, with extensive picturesque views 
towards the Clent Hills, containing 3 reception 
rooms, maid’s sitting room, good domestic 
Offices, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water 
and electricity, telephone. Garage for 2 cars. 
Pleasure grounds, fruit and vegetable garden, 
paddocks and woodlands, the whole covering 
an area of 6 acres or thereabouts. For Sale 
by Auction early in September, if not sold by 
private treaty beforehand. Cottage available 
if required. Particulars forwarded on appli- 
cation to 
TAYLER & FLETCHER 
Auctioneers, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 
MID-SUSSEX 
Between Haywards Heath and Brighton, 
2¢ miles from Hassocks Station. 

“PENHARBOUR,” HURSTPIERPOINT 
Valuable miniature country Estate in a beauti- 
ful position with magnificent views. Residence 
contains 6 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom, usual offices, garage for 3. Splendid 
outbuildings, glass houses covering 21,000 
square feet, valuable market garden, 2 excel- 
lent cottages, delightful pleasure grounds, fine 
orchards, in all 28} acres. Main water and 
electricity, modern drainage. Vacant posses- 
sion (except of 11 acres). To be sold by 
Auction (unless sold beforehand) at the Old 
Ship om 1, Brighton, on Wednesday, 
August 27, 1947. Full particulars from the 
Auc tioneers: Messrs 
oe & STRUDWICK, F.S.1., F.A.1. 

The Broadway, Hassocks (Tel.: Hi ussocks 

112). 








“ TRODGERS WAY,” 
MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 
Superb residential intensive Fruit Farm on 
latest principles. Fine position close to lovely 
village. Picturesque, beautifully fitted. Old- 
world-style house, 4 bed., bath, 3 rec., offices. 
Main services and central heating. Over 
6 acres finest dessert apples, currants, ete., 
approaching maturity. Established, with sub- 
stantial profit earnings. Exceptional buildings 
and all equipment. — Possession. 
Auction September 2 
MESSRS. R. é. ‘NIGHTINGALE 


Estate Office, Mayfield (Tel. 94), Sussex. 





SUFFOLK 
“WEST VIEW,” —— 
(Stowmarket 10 miles). 
A PICTURESQUE PERIOD COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
built of red brick, lath and plaster with glazed 
tiled roof containing wealth of old oak. Three 
rec., 5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.), w.c., 
kitchen (h. and c.). Main electrie light and 
water. Modern septic tank drainage. Tele- 
phone. Cowhouse for 6. Stabling. Grounds 
approx. 4 Acres ine luding small arable field. 
Young orchard, pleasure and kitchen gardens, 
Also charming Tudor Cottage of 4 rooms, 
bathroom (h. and e¢.), and main services. 
Vacant Possession. To be Sold by Auction by 
R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 
on Thursday, August 21, 1947, at 3.30 p.m., 
at The Fox Hotel, Stowmarket (unless sold 
privately meanwhile). Illustrated particulars 
(6d.) from Vendor's Solicitors: Messrs. KNAPP- 
FISHER & WARTNABY, 31, Gt. Peter Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1, or from the Auctioneers, 
Market Place, Stowmarket (Tel. 384-5), and 
at Cambridge, Hadleigh, Norwich Holt and 
London. 


BY AUCTION, AUGUST 27, 1947. 
THE MOAT, COPFO ESSEX 
4 miles from Colchester. 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
Three rec. rooms, 4-5 beds., dressing room, 
bathroom (h. and c.), kitchen, excellent out- 
buildings. Main elec., water, modern cesspool. 
Garden, orchard and paddock extending to 
about 34 acres. Vacant Possession. The 
Moat Farm, 65 acres, with buildings let vearly, 
£99/7/6 per annum. Three cottages. 
THE ROOKERY, WEST BERGHOLT, 
NEAR COLCHESTER 
3 miles main line station. 





basins), 2 bathrooms. Cent. heating. Main 
water. Elec, light. 14 acres gardens, orchard, 
ete. Barn and garage. Vacant Possession. 
Also 25 acres let off. 
FENN, WRIGHT & CO. 
146, High Street, Colchester. 


FOR SALE 


BERKs. Attractive House in walled garden 
in village (Oxford 13 miles). Four bed, 
2 ree., studio or workshop, k. and b., cent. htg., 
garage, for sale in exchange for similar in or 
near London.—Box 836. 
RITISH WEST INDIES. Farm Proper- 
ties in Jamaica. Two fine Cattle Estates 
for sale. Good houses, elevated position 
(owners retiring). Delightful climate all the 
year round; abundant labour; taxes reason- 
able; sterling area. Capital required, £10,000 
to £20,000.—If interested, write for particu- 
lars, WILLIAM READ, c/o National Bank, 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W. 
GOPALM ING. Substantial detached Resi- 
dence with 2 acres of ground and tennis 
court. Three reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, excellent domestic offices, 2 garages. 
£6,500 (or close offer).—PARSONS, SON AND 
BASL EY, Chartered Surveyors, Brighton. 
ENSINGTON. In open situation, 
secluded and beautifully laid out grounds. 
Tennis, croquet lawns (woodland outlook). 
Cc harming and magnificently appointed House 
of special character. V irtually 2 floors; 11 
bed., 5 bath., 5 rec. rooms. Garage. ( ‘entral 
heating. Electric power. Photos on applica- 
tion. G.R. £460 p.a. Lease 38 years. 
£30,000.—CHESTERTON & SONS, 116, Kensing- 
ton High Street. Wes. 1234. _ 


























pact modern. four- i abd House, in 
first-class condition and newly decorated 
inside and out, standing in well laid-out 
grounds, comprising lawns, rose garden, 
ornamental pond, ete., and productive kitchen 
garden. Garage for one large or two small 
cars. Stabling for one. Quite unspoiled wood- 
land setting overlooking valley now in Green 
Belt. Adjacent Walton Heath and Kingswood 
Golf Clubs in most attractive part of Surrey 
within 17 miles of London. Convenient to 
station. Hardeourt tennis club immediately 
opposite. Appointment by telephone. only— 
Mogadore 2059. Offered at £6,000, quick sale. 


ONDON, SITUATED 35 MILES WEST, 

amidst be autiful country and standing 
well away in the atmosphere of a large estate. 
A most unusual proposition. A fine old 
Georgian House is being converted to provide 
three character period residences and one, the 
central portion, is offered for sale. Very 
spacious accommodation including suite of 
2 bedrooms and bathroom, 3 other bedrooms 
(all with basins), 2nd bathroom, lounge 30 ft. 
long with ornate plaster, panelled walls and 
Adam fireplace, dining room with beautiful 
walnut panelling, cloakroom and domestic 
offices. Two hard tennis courts. All in 
excellent condition and beautifully fitted. 
For sale freehold, with vacant possession. 
Full details on application —WatTs & Son, 
Chartered Surveyors, Wokingham, Berkshire. 
Telephone 777. 

ORTH LANCASHIRE, in the Lune 

Valley between Lancaster and Kirkby 

Lonsdale. For sale, Period House of character, 
freehold, with every modern convenience. 
Lounge (54 ft. x 24 ft.), 3 reception and 
8 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms and ample domestic 
offices. Central heating throughout. Elec- 
tricity from water power (main electricity 
available). Garages, squash and hard tennis 
courts, Ornamental and kitchen gardens. 
Land and woodlands extending to about 
40 acres. Excellent salmon fishing and shoot- 
ing can be arranged. Additional land and 
moorland up to 800 acres if desired. Vacant 
possession.—Apply: Proctor & BIRKBECK, 
Auctioneers and Surveyors, 32, Market Square, 
Lancaster (Tel. 107). —_ 
SOUTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Small 

Country Estate having period Residence, 
5 bedrooms, 2 reception, study, maid’s sitting 
room, gent’s cloakroom, hall, inner hall, 3 bath- 
rooms and central heating. Outhouses include 
stabling, cow houses, piggeries, garages, Dutch 
barn. 65 aeres.—Box 61 














Cottage or Small House, about 4 beds., 2 
recep., kitchen, bathroom, with 1 to 3 acres 
land. Would convert old cottage if main ser- 
vices available. Long lease or purchase. 
Box 619. 

_ONDON WITHIN | 35 MILES. Small 

Georgian House, 2-3 recep., 3-4 beds. Can 
arrange part exchange 6-room mod. res., 
Wimbledon, or 7-room ditto, Hampstead. 
Box 615. 

ALE OF CLWYD, NORTH WALES. 

We have recently sold two gentleman's 
farms in the Vale and we are in communi- 
eation with several applicants for residential 
farms from 100-300 acres in this district. From 
£15,000-£35,000 according to acreage will be 
given for suitable farms. Usual commission 
required.—Send particulars to JACKSON STOPS 
AND STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester. 
(Tel. 1348). 

EST COUNTRY. Wanted buy or lease 

small House or Cottage. 3-4 bedrooms, 
not less than 1 acre. Possession within twelve 
months.—Box 663. 


TO LET 


grape od 6 MILES. Good bus route. To 
unfurnished, attractive white newly 
built Cottage, 6 rooms, southern aspect, elec. 
and all mod. conv.; up to 30 acres available. 
—Box 816, 
OUTH WILTS, 10 MILES SALISBURY. 
To be let furnished till end March, attrac- 
tive Country House, 7 bedrooms, 3 rec., 
2 bath, main electricity and power, Esse 
cooker. 14 miles main line station and con- 
venient for buses. Married eouple would 
remain.—Write, Box 819. 


EXCHANGE 


LONDON, |N N.W.3. Would exchange tenancy 
luxury Flat, 3 rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 
e.h., modern block, £165 p.a., pleasant out- 
look, for house, cottage, lodge (period pre- 
ferred), Old Hampstead, Highgate, or within 
30 miles London (not Essex).—Box 817. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


HE TERM “LICENSED VALUER” is 
not a qualification, but merely a legal 
obligation. Almost anyone can take out a 
licence for valuing. Trustees, solicitors and 
— ‘rs are advised that membership of the 
Valuers, Surve yors and Estate Agents Associa- 
tion, Ltd., 3-4, Clement’s Inn, Strand, entails 
adherence to a strict code of professional con- 
duct, implies professional qualifications, and 
is indicated by the ye eet letters 
V.A.”’ (Fellow) and “A.V.A.” (Associate): 


«AGENTS FOR THE | SOUTH. » Proper- 


























ties available and required. Valuations, 
sales, management.—CurTIS & WATSON, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2176. 


AtLP PROSPECTIVE BUYERS of Irish 
.. Properties send for our comprehensive 
list. Interviews by appointment. Commis- 
sion as in Eire charged to Buyers at 5 per cent. 
on purchase price.—GILBEY, F.A.1.P.A., ¢/0 
Surrey Estates, Lion House, Richmond, 
Surrey. Popesgrov e 1331. 
BERKS | and AREAS ADJOINING. Town 
and Country Properties of all types.— 
MarTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, Reading 
aa 3378). Also at Caversham and Woking- 
1am. 
RERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Ginpys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel, 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). _ 
CENTRAL EAST ANGLIA Agents: 
—™ PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. _ 
CONSULT MARCUS KING, F.A.L, 














of Cray- 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys 
and Valuations (Tel. Bexleyheath 3333). 
OTSWOLDS, also Berks, Oxon and Wilts. 
Hopss & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
(Tels. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
VORSET and NEW FOREST. Country 
Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 
required for large number of bonfi fide buyers. 
Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 500), 
— (Tel. 355), and Christchurch (Tel. 




















Selected Lists of PROPERTIES.- 
BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 32 
AST ANGLIA and SOUTHERN COUN- 
TIES. MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY, 
Chartered Surveyors, 28, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1 (and at Guildford, Tel. 
2992). Sales of Estates, Farms and Country 
Houses. 
SSEX. Dc AS ALLEN & CO., F.A.L. 
Surveyors and Valuers. Propertie 's for s 
Town, Country and Seaside positions. Vendors 
and Purchasers are invited to contact Head 
Office: 40-42a, Woodford Avenue, Ilford 
(Valentine 7300 and 6454); 6, Cliff Town Road, 
Southend-on-Sea (Southend 49823); 813, Lon- 
don Road, Westeliff-on-Sea (Leigh 77256); 
20, High Street, Barkingside (Valentine 4130); 
9, Station Road, Upminster (Upminster 2333). 
OR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of 
PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.L | 
readily available. ’Phone: 434 Yeovil, Somer- 
set, or 166, Basingstoke, Hants. 


RISH SPORTING Properties, Estates, 

Farms, Factories and City Investments.— 
Consult STOKES & QUIRKE, Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 85, Duke Street (off Grosvenor 
Square), London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 7070). 
Also at 33, Kildare Street, Dublin, Clonmel 
and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. Valuations made 
for Probate, Fire Assessing, Insurance, ete. 
Estates managed. 

ENT AND § 

BRACKETT & SONS, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 


K JACKSON-BEESTON, Estate Offices, 
* Allestree, Derby. Tel. De rby 57612 (3 
lines). Specialists in the sale of country pro- 
perties and = agricultural estates. Have 
numerous genuine inquiries for country 
houses, gentlemen’s farms, small holdings, 
dairy and arable farms in all parts of the 
country. Will owners please send full details. 


'ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Mid-Sussex—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.L., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 


HERTS AND BORDERS. GEORGE 
* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Estd. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations, 
(Tel. 18), and at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
HROPSHIRE, Border Counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, ete., write 
the Principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTp., Shrewsbury (Tel. 2081). 
SOUTH BUCKS for best selection of pro- 
perties available.—Apply: HETHERINGTON 
AND SECRETT, F.A.I., Estate Office, — 
Cross (Tel. 2094), and at L ondon, W.: 


URREY. Prope rty in all a of the 
County.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 
SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. (Tel. 700.) 
























X  BORDERS.— 
-29, High Street, 
3). 
































ESTERN COUNTIES. ( HAMBERLAINE- 

BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 
AGENTS FOR THE WEST.”) 


ILTS, HANTS AND caer For 
Properties in this area write to 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.I., Estate Agents, 
25, High Street, Salisbury. 
J. TOLLEY & HILL, Auctioneers 
* and Valuers, Agents for the South- 
West. Owners selling country properties or 
holdings are invited to communicate 58, 
Baldwin Street, Bristol. Tel. 20562. No Sale, 
No Fee. 
ORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray « Co., Midland 
Bank oe Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents (Tel. Shipley 2532, 2533, 2963). 




















YORKSHIRE and NORTHERN COUN- 
TIES. Landed, Residential and Agricul- 
tural Estates.—B. W. BELTON & Co., 2, Park 
Square, Leeds 1. 
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AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
- 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea, at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Ken. 2902, 4887, 4888. 


PERSONAL 


OUNTRY HOUSE by village 60 miles west of 
London offers quiet life, all modern comforts 
and good cooking to one or two long-term guests. 
—Box 723. 
AYFAIR. 37, Hill Street, W.1. Furnished 
accommodation. Central heating; all ameni- 
ties.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Gro. 2754 
FFICER’S wife with children, wishes to share 
her house in country 100 miles from London, 
with another family.—Box 830. 
NFURNISHED rooms with all service and 
meals offered to permanent residents at 
inclusive terms in charming country house. 
Especially suitable for retired people unable to 
run own homes. From 5 gns. weekly.—Copford 
Place, Marks Tey, Colchester, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 
Floor Coverings, Carpets, Rugs, Art Felts, 
Rubber and Cork. Planning, making and laying 
included if required. Write, phone or call for 
particulars and prices to: 21, Connaught Street, 
London, W.2, AMBassador 3131. 
WELL DRESSED 
































LWAYS WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 16. 
ARDS. A REMINDER! The Original HAPPY 
FAMILY cards with all the old favourites. 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Sweep, etc., are still published at 4/-. Obtainable 
from any good stores, sports shops, etc., or direct 
at 4/3, post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
CASTING taught on private water in London. 
Bait casting, one lesson, 30/-; trout or salmon 
fly casting, six lessons, £8. Tackle available. 
—Further particulars from J. G. LYNDE, 45, 
Hamlet Court, W.6. Tel.: RIVerside 1656. 
ENTRAL HEATING and Hot Water Installa- 
tions designed by Consulting Engineers who 
will advise on existing installations with view 
to fuel economy and efficiency.—W. H. ROSS 
AND PARTNERS. Temp. address: c/o Electrical 
Safeguards, Ltd., 43, High Street,. Harrow on the 
Hill, Middlesex. Tel.: Byron 3222/3. 
DPD iMonps, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
STATE MACHINERY, Motor Mowers, Scythes, 
Garden Tractors, etc., new or reconditioned. 
Sales. Also bought for repair.—Write, FARM- 
FITTERS, LTD., Great Missenden, Bucks. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 lbs. 55/- per mile coil, minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid), imme- 
diate delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write, 
Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, 
OR SELECT ENTERTAINMENT, Neville 
Crathorne, The Entertaining Illusionist, 
attends Social Functions, Masonics, Dinners, 
Garden Parties. — Inquiries to NEVILLE 
CRATHORNE, ‘Knights End,’’ Grimes Hill, 
Wythall, Birmingham. 
ORDSON TRACTOR OWNERS, permit-free 
solid rubber-tyred wheels, equal p tics 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
NEMONICON forwarded, 5/6 fee (no further 
charge). Ingenious scheme for Memory 
Feats, Examinations, Speeches, Entertainments, 
etc. Indispensable to Students.—Publishers: 
THE SCHOOL OF MNEMONICS, BCM/LOGY/16, 
London, W.C.1. 


PEDIGREE HERD REGISTERS. Two specially 
designed types (a) for Milk producing Cattle, 
(b) for Beef Cattle. (a) is normally composed of 
three types of sheet: FEMALE, MALE, and 
MALE Continuation with pedigree and milk 
records. (b) one type of sheet providing for 
Extended Pedigree prizes and awards. Name of 
herd printed on top of sheets. Loose-leaf in 
strong, handsome binder. Inquiries invited.— 
ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricultural 
Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 

ACEFORM tells you how they all ran. Twice 

a week on the Flat.—Full particulars and 
terms from 55, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 

ECTIONAL GARAGES. Permit free. Soundly 

constructed of the best available materials. 
Large range of sizes, all with double doors and 
two windows. Prices from £38/5/- to £51. Easily 
and rapidly erected. Delivered free to your 
nearest railway station. Write for illustrated 
leaflet F.C.10.—H. P. E. NEAVE, LTD., Yarmouth 
Road, Catfield, Norfolk. Stalham 355. 

HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own mate- 

rials made up; alterations cheerfully under- 
taken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. Slo. 7546. 


MART KNITWEAR quickly made at reason- 
able cost. Post pattern, size and wool to 
MRS. MOLLY LEWIS, 68, Greencroft Gardens, 
N.W.6. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Michr.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. 
HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE can be even 
better if you are confident of looking your 
best. A ‘*Coronet”’ of curls will act like magic and 
transform your coiffure into a miracle of per- 
fection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur. Permanent 
Waving and Hair-Colouring Specialist. Maison 
Georges, 33-40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address.) 
ARING & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the Repair and Adaptation of Customer's 
Own Carpets. Oxford Street, W.1. 
£*> to £50 is the price we offer for Silver Tea-sets. 
Register your parcels (cash or offer per return) 
or call at M. HAYES & SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.1. Phone: HOLborn 8177. 
FOR SALE 
HARDY SALMON ROD indistinguishable 
from new. 13 feet ‘‘Hebridean’’ Palakona split 
cane. Nearest offer 21 gns.—Box 828 
NTIQUE carved pine Door Frame, with fluted 
pilasters and broken pediment. Photo and 
dimensions on request. £120.—Box 827. 
N IMPORTANT PRIVATE COLLECTION of 
Old Master Paintings for disposal at moderate 
price.—List, etc., Box 63 
LUE CREPE AFTERNOON FROCK, hips 39, 
£9. White linen Coat, stitched blue, new, £5. 
Wine georgette Dinner Frock, Coatee, hips 42. 
White heavy silk Evening Gown, hips 39. Silver 
Shoes, sizes 7, 4%, 30/- each pair. Cocoa dyed 
double Fox Fur Necklet. Marabout Evening 
Cape, etc. Seen by appointment or on approval.— 
Box 825. 
AND-KNITTED WOOLLENS for country 
wear. Hand-knitted woollen Socks, price 
7/6 pair, 2 coupons. Hand-knitted Harris Golf 
Stockings for hard wear, 20/- pair, 2 coupons. 
Real Fair Isle Berets, 16/- each, no coupons. Fair 
Isle Gloves, 18/- pair, 1 coupon. Fair Isle bordered 
Cardigans, 85/9, 6 coupons. Send for free list of 
ladies’ and gents’ woollen wear. Thousands of 
satisfied customers.—-HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides. 






























































on road, better in the fields, no alterations neces- 
sary. Approved of by Ministry of Agriculture. 
Send for leaflets TALBOT PLOUGH CO., Port 
Talbot, S. Wales. Phone 832 and 833. 
HANDBAGS. Relinings, Frame and Zip repairs 

by experts.—-REMAKE HANDBAG Co., 57, 
Brompton Road, Knightsbridge (over Randalls). _ 
HE4U's wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts in 

good condition, particularly those of Patch- 
work, Tufted, Hand-quilted and Checkered Plaids 
or those made up of Old Brocades.—Will Owners 
please send descriptions to HEAL & SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

F YOU WANT A SUCCESSFUL FUNCTION, 

‘phone Regent 5525 and get a George Elrick 
Band.—EGYPTIAN HOUSE, 170, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. Bands supplied for all occasi 











ERSIAN CARPETS. Army Officer has for sale 
one genuine Shiraz, rust and blue, 7 ft. 5 in. x 
5 ft. 7 in., £70; also one family Purdah Rug, wine 
colour, 7 ft. x 5 ft. 8in., £60; also one Merv, crimson, 
nigger ground, 6 ft. x 4 ft., £50; London.—Box 768. 
ERY HANDSOME OAK STAIRCASE with 20 
treads and risers, 4 feet 5 inches wide, together 
with moulded handrail and turned balustrades, 
38 feet long, and six square newel posts. Four 
leaded light windows, 6 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, 
with oak framing. In perfect condition.—Apply, 
W. PETERS, White House, Rowarth, via Stock- 
port. 
EDDING DRESS, Satin Brocade, with train, 
worn once, no coupons, £20. Small fitting.— 
MRS. K. DOWNING, 42 Queens Road, South 
Ruislip, Middlesex. 














NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments invisibly mended in two 
weeks, laddered stockings in three days.—Call or 
send, marking damage.— BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
0st RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
LAce ‘BRASSIERES made to order. All sizes up 
to 38 in. Good uplift style. One guinea each, 
No coupons.—Box 719. 

ARLBOROUGH RARE BOOKS, LTD., 17-18, 

Old Bond Street, London, W.1. Regent 
6195. Books on Art, Flowers, Birds, Coloured 
Plate Books. 

RELIABILITY CARS LIMITED. 

DRIVE YOURSELF THROUGH IRELAND. 
Ford Prefect or V8 supplied.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. 

















OUNG LADY’S TWO-PIECE SUIT, size 36; 

flecked duck-egg fine wool; well-known make; 
unworn; £18.—Box 829. 

WANTED 

OINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid for 

collections; also for Gold and rare Silver 
Pieces. Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5, -. 
Seaby’s monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 26 
per annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 

r ADY’S JODHPUR BOOTS, size 6; good condi- 

tion. Also LADY’S RIDING MAC., height 
5 feet 6 inches; slim.—Box 826. 

ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 

prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 

Silver and Plated Goods; Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentlemen’s and chil- 
dren's discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—PERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 

















_ HOTELS | AND GUESTS 

FEW GUESTS received charming Country 

House. Ideal for leave, comforts, lovely food, 
shooting, fishing, riding.—RICE, Harewood, St. 
Peter Tavy, . Devon. 

OGNOR. Superior Guest House, 

Nyewood Lane, overlooking Sea. 
cold and electric fires in bedrooms. 
Terms on application. 


OURNEMOUTH. RICHMOND HILL. 
DEVONSHIRE HOTEL 
Central heated; 45 rooms. 

One of Bournemouth’s finest Hotels. In the centre 
of the Town, near amusements and shopping dis- 
tricts. Gas fires. Telephones, and hot and cold 
water in all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. Experi- 
enced personalised catering. Terms from 
7 guineas. Special reductions for residents.— 
Resident Proprietor: WM. A. BOWCHER. ‘Phone: 
Bournemouth 659. 

OURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HO’ TEL, 

WEST CLIFF. 

Facing the sea, the sun, the south. Within, in 
brightness of fresh flowers, the restfulness of 
soft furnishings. Suites and single rooms all 
expressively individual. Lift, Ballroom, Orches- 
tra, and Solarium. Tel. 6671 


'AER-BERIS Country aay ~ Hotel. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce.—Apply, SECRETARY, 
Builth Wells (213). 


ELIGHTFUL Georgian house recently opened 

as a Guest House. Situated amidst beautiful 
country between Canterbury, Folkestone and 
Dover, and within easy reach of several coastal 
resorts. Stands in six acres of private grounds 
including miniature park and orchard; golf near; 
garage. Tastefully furnished and decorated. 
Excellent cuisine. Send for brochure.—‘‘Hazling 
Dane,” Shepherdswell, Kent. ‘Phone 233, 


AVES HALL HOTEL, W. ADDINGTON, . NEAR 











Nyecraft, 
Hot and 
Tennis court. 





CLITHEROE. Charming Country Hotel. 
The comfort of guests is assured. Central 
heating; h. & c. in principal bedrooms; interior 


sprung mattresses in all rooms. Private suites 
with bathrooms. Good food. Lovely surround- 
ings; opportunities for golf, fishing and riding. 
Good centre for the dales, the lakes or the coast. 
An ideal permanent home for those wishing to 
escape present housekeeping worries. Visitors’ 
entertainment catered for. Apply for brochure, 
Quote C. 

XMOOR. CROWN HOTEL, Exford. Centrally 

heated. H.andc.inall bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking. Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
in season on Exe and Barle. Tel. Exford | 43. 


XMOUTH. ‘“LANDSCOVE”’ GUEST HOUSE, 

Halson Avenue. Live well at Landscove! 
Good food, pleasant rooms, luxury beds, excellent 
service. Reasonable terms.—For further par- 
ticulars write to MRS. B. DAWSON PAUL. Tel. 
Exmouth 2452. 


OVE. Small Private Hotel, hot and cold water 

and gas fires in rooms. Central heating. 
Liberal catering and personal comfort. By sea 
front. Central.—*RUTHERGLEN,”’ 3, Lansdown 
Place, Hove 2, Sussex. 


LoNxDon 




















WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN’S 

ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1 
AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable hotel bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms, 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: ‘“Erminites, London.”’ 


Tele- 





JVABLow 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 








MARGATE. CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL. 
FULLY LICENSED. 

150 bedrooms. Lift to all floors. Ballroom 

lounge. American and lounge bars. Billiards, 


table tennis, etc. Dancing to the Cliftonville 
Dance Orchestra.—Apply, W. R. CORNISH, or 
‘phone Margate 1780. 


ORTH DEVON. Woodford Bridge Hotel, 

Milton Damerel, Brandis Corner. Between 
Bideford and Bude; on bus route. Ideal surround- 
ings; 4%, miles trout fishing. Good food, every 
comfort; h. and c. in all bedrooms. From 7 gns.— 
Telephone: Milton Damerel 252. 











holiday. 


ESTFUL walking, golf, fishing, 
Golden Lion Hotel, St. Ives, Hunts. Picnic 
lunches provided. From £5/156 weekly, or 12 - 


b.andb. ‘Phone: 3159. _ 


ITUATE in Mount’'s Bay. Private Bungalow. 
Vacancies for one or two persons, September 
and October. _No children or dogs.—Box 843. 


SUSSEX. OLD HASLINGS HOTEL, 
WARNINGLID. 
Main Brighton Road. 14 m. Brighton. 35 m. 
London. Country Hotel. Residence or for holi- 
days. Liberal catering. Personal attention. 
*Phone: Warninglid 2 222. 
MPHOSE accustomed to an exquisite , home and 
exceptional comfort will appreciate the 
charm of 














VILLA VITA, 
KINGSDOWN, DEAL, KENT. 
With 8 acres gardens. Overlooking the sea. Club 
bar. Charges from 10 gns. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
VACANCY exists for a young or middle-aged 
intelligent and energetic Man with expert 

knowledge of the growing and marketing of 
modern cut flowers and herbaceous plants. A 
good profit-sharing proportion as well as salary 
would be offered to the right man.—Please apply 
Box 823, with full particulars. 
OOK and House-parlourmaid wanted, early 
October. Help with cleaning provided. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms, staff sitting-room, every modern 
convenience. Favourite part Hants, 10 minutes 
from town by frequent buses. Family two. 
References required.—Box 807. 
OTELS. Elmdale Hotel, Bristol, 40 bedrooms, 
owned by Bright & Colson, is now derequi- 
sitioned. Manager, preferably with wife, required 
for this well-known unlicensed private hotel with 
its pre-war reputation for personal service and 
comfort. Applications entertained from travelled, 
well-bred couple with commonsense knowledge 
of real hotel service. Comfortable, permanent 
and well-paid position.—Apply in confidence: 
MR. WILKINS, Managing Director, Brights, 
Queens Road, Bristol. 
EQUIRED, for North-west Country Residence, 
Married Couple. Butler-valet, and wife as 
General Housekeeper or as Cook-general. Within 
easy reach of northern town. Excellent farm 
food and living accommodation.—Box 821. 
EQUIRED, very experienced Manager or 
Manageress for well-known Country Club 
Hotel.—Apply, CAPTAIN BAILEY, Craven Lodge 
Club, Melton Mowbray. 
REQUIRED, “Gardener, preferably married, wit 
Wife to assist as Daily Help in main residence. 
Lovely cottage provided within easy reach of 
main bus route, only 7 miles from North Country 
town.—Box 832. 
WO Gentlewomen 
house, Glos., 


required to run country 
for gentleman and look after his 


three children (two boarders at prep. school).— 
Box 834 
WO Ladies, sisters or friends, wanted for 
country house in Somerset, to undertake 
household duties for small family. No heavy or 


rough work. Own bedrooms, sitting-room and 
bathroom on separate floor. Every consideration. 
—Write, Box 822. 

ANTED, mid-September, husband, wife and 

daughter as House-parlourman, Cook and 
Housemaid, for Henley-on-Thames district. Com- 
fortable house, furnished double and single 
bedrooms, own bathroom and sitting room pro- 
vided. Good references essential.—Write, stating 
wages required, to Box 748, DORLAND, 18, Regent 
Street, S.W.1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AN EDUCATED WOMAN would like to work in 
a good country club or hotel, residential 
post preferred. Willing to assist in any depart- 
ment, typing, languages.—MRS. D. G. CRAVEN, 
20, , Woodstock Road, panemune bboxet London, Ww. 











exams., desires interesting pos ition. Wili 
consider carefully any suggestions, not neces- 
sarily utilising above qualifications. Will take 


responsibility with initiative and integrity. Car 

owner. Will travel anywhere.—Re ply, Box 824. 
ACHELOR GENTLEMAN, forties, very 
experienced Agriculturist, would like to 
manage country estate; view building up herd of 
attested Jersey or Guernsey cattle; or would 
Salary, profit-sharing 


manage established farm. 
basis. Live as family or suitably furnished cot- 
tage. Very keen, hard worker who can give 
evidence of profitable management and unim- 
peac hable integrity. —Box 833. 
DUCATED LADY, specialist Orchid Grower, 
knowledge greenhouses, flowers, vegetables, 
country life and welfare, car driving. Also clever 
dressmaking, English, French, Dutch languages. 
Excellent organiser and manager. Household 
supervising qualifications. Wants situation in 
England, S. Africa or Abroad.—Please write Box 








GENTLEMAN, energetic, in forties, desires 
congenial position in country, Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire preferred. Fond of animals. Know- 
ledge dog-breeding, poultry, electrical engineer- 
ing, carpentry, driving, typewriting. Suggestions 
welcomed.—Box 835. 

ANAGER, farm and estate, life experience, 

desires post. Testimonials, and all particu- 

lars on application.—L. ALLIN, Lowfold, Wis- 
borough, Billingshurst, Sussex. 

OUNG MAN, 25, single, seeks post. 

natural history, the countryside, 
tory. Fond of travelling. 
tions.—Write, Box 831. 

EDUCATIONAL 

RDMORE, 69, Willes Road, Leamington Spa. 

Tel. 1447. Telegrams and Cables, Ardmore, 
L’Spa. Individual Tuition. Preparatory and 
Senior Sections. Holiday care. Prospectus from 
the PRINCIPALS. 

HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-8, 
For 1948 vacancies early application is essential, 

RITING for children’s publications. Verse 

Writing. Article Writing. French, Italian, 

Latin. Postal Courses.—Brochure from PRINCI- 
PAL, 10, Old Fold View, Barnet, Herts. 


a LIVESTOCK 
WELSH CORGI? Puppies generally for sale 
of this popular small breed. As owned by the 
Royal Family.—MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, 
Woking Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey, Surrey. 
Tel.: Ottershaw 139. 
CEWAY Samoyed Stud Dogs and Bitches for 
sale; Puppies now available.—ICEWAY SAM- 
OYED KENNELS, Uplands, Billet Road, Romford. 
Seven Kings 5159. 
F “COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES 
Wanted emi ; rae 
ACK NUMBERS “Country Life’’ wanted 
Sept. 10, 17 and 24, 1932; July 25, 1932; July 11, 
1936.—Reply: MR. GUNNAR FLADSTAD, Norrtel- 
jegatan 9, Uppsala, Sweden. 
For Sale = aed -— 7 
(NOUNTRY LIFE for sale, 1945 and 1946, both 
complete.—Offers: MAJOR H. S. ARM 
STRONG, 2, London Road, Liphook, Hants. 
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Another busy day has ended, another lovely 
bath-time come and gone; and then, in the dream world 
of a baby’s fancy, who knows what happy thoughts slip through 
a sleepy head? What we do know is that misty-fine 
showers of Johnson’s have added to the comfort 
and happiness of yet another bath, 





JOHNSON & JOHNSON (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., SLOUGH AND GARGRAVE 





ROLEX < is always ahead 


W The Rolex Oyster — first and still foremost waterproofed watch in 
the world — is now back in England, Supplies, however, fall far short 
of the demand created by the thousands who knew the Oyster before 
and during the war as a watch combining handsome design with great 
accuracy and sturdy reliability. Two new models guaranteed by Rolex 
—the Tudor and the Tudor Oyster—have also arrived; these are 
designed for a lower-price field. In addition, an increasing number of 
other modern, and moderately-priced 


models are reaching England, 


o*i% = 
W Since Rolex created the first 
modern wrist-watch design in 1906, 
their craftsmen have perfected the 
first Rolex wrist chronometer (Kew 
Observatory, Class A, i914); the 
Oyster (1926); the first waterproof 
and self-winding watch (1931); and 
the first waterproof, self-winding 
calendar wrist chronometer (1945)— 
these last two models not yet avail- 
able in England, 
* * * 

The ROLEX OysTER in stainless steel, with 

adjustable, expanding steel bracelet, 

4£26.16.0; with leather strap, £23.15.0 

(incl. purchase tax). 

The ROLEX Tupor in stainless steel, with 
leather strap, £15.15.0 (incl. purchase tax). 
These prices are subject to fluctuation. 
Obtainable at leading jewellers only. 


ROLEX 


WRIST CHRONOMETERS 





The Rolex Watch Co. Ltd., 1 Green Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 


(H. Wilsdort, Governing Director) 
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Created in Scotland 





Infants’ and Children’s 
Garments of highest 
quality and _ artistry. 


Procurable from _high- 


class children’s wear 
shops and departments. 





























MILD IN CHARACTER BUT SO 


REFRESHING 


HARDENS DOCTOR 


REGP TRADE MARA 


DARJEELING TEA 


A HARDEN PRODUCT — 4/10 PER POUND 


HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY LTD., 121 CANNON STREET, E.C.4 
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OVER A MILLION CLIPPER PASSENGERS WERE CARRIED IN 1946 


3-year-old flies Atlantic 
alone 


“TIT want to be an 
air hostess” 
SHE TELLS STEWARDESS 


LoRNA TAGGART was only 
eight. All on her own, she made 
a 3,000 mile flight by Clipper 
to see her grannie in Scotland. 
But she loved every minute of 
it—the comfort, the wonderful 
meals, the friendliness of all 
aboard. She was the darling of 
the crew, and had breakfast 
with the master pilot. He told 
her lots about Flying Clippers. 
In 20 years they have flown 
500,000,000 miles, and now 
serve 46 lands. They carry more 
passengers than any trans- 
ocean airline. 

As she left the giant Clipper 
at London Airport, Lorna 
waved goodbye to the steward- 
ess. “I want to be an air hostess, 
too,” she cried, and her eyes 
sparkled as she added, “on a 
Flying Clipper, of course!” 


Cases at Ss, 








WINNER OF THE AVIATION SAFETY AWARD FOR 1946 














Write for sllustrated 


price last. 
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A NEW IDEA IN 


\ FOLDING DOORS 


Here at last is the ideal door for many a 
a, home and public building. It folds accordion- 
ua wise silently. Its range of colours fit it for any 
ygWes 3, decoration scheme. It adds, multiplies and 
~~ divides spaces quickly. It is ideal as a partition 
and easy to install. 





s brochure gives all tech- 
nical information and many 
installation ideas—a copy i 
yours for the asking. 


WESTLAND ENGINEERS LIMITED - YEOVIL + ENGLAND 











drinking water 
often looks like 
this ! 


Impurities and nasty things like this 
in your drinking water? If you 
could see it under the microscope 
as it comes from the cistern—you 
might be surprised But there’s a 
sure safeguard—the Berkefeld filter. 
Low in first cost, simple to instal 
and maintain, it gives you the’ price- 
less certainty that your drinking 
water is always above suspicion. 


BERKEFELD FILTERS 


Berkefeld Filters, Ltd., Dept. 65, Sardinia House, Kingsway, London 
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GUINNESS is good for you 








Gt. 1307 
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Bassano 


LADY HERMIONE STUART 


Lady Hermione Stuart, who is the daughter of the Earl and Countess of Moray, of Darnaway Castle, 
Forres, Morayshire, was born in 1925 
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2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
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W.C.2. 


Telegrams, Country Life, London 
@elephone, Temple Bar 7351 


a 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage : Inland 86s. 8d.; Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





DRIVE FOR FOOD 


“OOD is basic in the drive for extra pro- 
} duction, as the Prime Minister said in the 
House of Commons debate on the state of 
the nation. He sketched the Government’s ideas 
for getting an extra £100,000,000 worth of food 
produced in this country by 1951-52, in other 
words an increase of one-fifth. This is a modest 
enough target against the background of a loss 
in output of much the same size in the past two 
years. The sharp decline in tillage crops, notably 
wheat, since 1945 has not been compensated by 
an increase in livestock output. Farmers no 
less than the Government hoped and expected 
that livestock numbers could be _ restored 
rapidly to at least the pre-war level, but the 
imported feeding-stuffs have been missing. 
Now we have only 133,000 breeding sows in 
England and Wales against 433,000 in 1938. 
In terms of bacon the annual output has fallen 
by 400,000,000 Ib., the equivalent of the con- 
sumers’ present bacon ration. The Prime 
Minister promised that whatever else on the 
food list has to be cut there will be no cut in 
imports of feeding-stuffs. This is plain good 
business, as £1 spent abroad on feeding-stuffs 
produces at least £2 worth of meat in Britain. 
More feeding-stuffs imported, or retained on 
farms from home-grown crops of wheat and 
barley, are the prime essential in saving dollars 
through increased food output here. This is not 
a novel point, but Ministers must renew their 
efforts to get maize and coarse grains from 
North and South America or preferably let the 
traders who know this business go out untram- 
melled into the world’s markets. 

At every turn to-day the farmer meets with 
frustration. He cannot get replacement tyres 
for his tractor or spare parts for his combine- 
harvester if he is lucky enough to possess one, 
and he cannot get the necessary licences to 
renovate farm buildings or build new cottages 
for the extra labour force that he needs to attain 
fuller output. The casual labour of Irishmen, 
Poles and others housed in hostels is convenient 
at times, but it is no substitute for reliable 
British men comfortably housed and skilled in 
their work. Let it be said that these causes of 
frustration can all be remedied by a strong 
Minister of Agriculture capable of insisting 
that other Government departments give due 
priority to food production. 

If the Government’s target output is to be 
attained (and it should be bettered), the farming 
community must regain the sense of purpose 
and team work that produced such remarkable 
results in the war years. The county agricul- 
tural executive committees and the district 
committees must come out of retirement and 
visit every farm in the country before Michael- 
mas. Given the right inspiration, which will 
need to be more forthright than Mr. Tom 
Williams's performance as agriculture’s leader 





in the past two years, the committee members 
can help farmers to fulfil the nation’s require- 
ments. Some need technical advice on the 
better use of their land, some need new machin- 
ery, all need more feeding-stuffs, and it is only 
by personal visits from experienced practical 
men that their needs can be gauged and the 
proper assistance provided. Circular letters, 
radio talks and speeches at Westminster will 
not enthuse the farming community to make 
another supreme effort. Moreover, as the Prime 
Minister has recognised, produce prices must be 
revised again to make this effort practicable, 
especially on the larger farms where the wages 
bill is outrunning returns. The country cannot 
afford the cheese-paring practised at the last 
February price review. Let each man in farming 
be told the measure of his responsibility and 
opportunity. If the lead and the means are 
provided now the nation will again be well 
served by its land. 


MARTHA IN THE GARDEN 


ARTHA went to the garden 
With hoe and fork to weed] 

Ground elder, scutch and plantain 
And docks of an evil seed. 
She worked till the homing rooks cried loud, 
With her knees so bent and her back so bowed, 
Till the robin whispered to her from his tree: 
“Oh, Martha, not once have you heeded me; 
And never once have you turned your eyes 
To the great cloud yachts in the April skies.” 


But Martha toiled at her self-set task 

Till the sun went down in a burst of flame, 
And the daffodil heads wore aureoles 

At the vesper hour to praise God’s name— 
Then the willow-warbler in wistful voice 
Asked ‘‘Martha, is it the better choice 

To toil so hard that you may not hear 

The still small voices about your ear?’’ 
The chiff-chaff too in the plumed ash tree 
Cried ‘‘Martha, where ave your eyes to see 
Who basses by while you hoe and weed?” 


But Martha lifting her basket sighed 
“By the day’s work done I am justified.” 
WINIFRED M. Letts. 


VEGETABLE PRICES 
T is said that growers, wholesalers, and 
retailers of vegetables are agreed that the 
weather, which brought everything into the 
market at the same moment, is responsible for 
the present confusion in vegetable prices. For 
anything which cannot be blamed on the 
weather or the Government each section of the 
trade blames the other two. There can be no 
doubt as to the confusion, when wholesale prices 
vary so greatly from market to market and 
retailers’ prices from shop to shop. The poor 
consumer, who seems to get the worst of things 
in all circumstances, may for once be thankful to 
the Minister of Food for his declaration that 
prices are on the average too high, and that if 
necessary he will reimpose controls to bring 
them down. Will that be necessary or practic- 
able? It was impracticable in the spring when 
supplies were short, and according to him, con- 
trol would have cut down home supplies and cut 
off imports. Now, with full markets, he thinks 
that prices are falling, or likely to fall, below last 
year’s controlled levels and argues, though a 
Socialist, that ‘‘so long as you have private 
enterprise to do the job it should be free private 
enterprise, otherwise you get the worst of both 
worlds.’”’ Economic politics aside, there can be 
no doubt that the gap between costs of produc- 
tion and retail prices, making every allowance 
for waste, is fantastically greater than it should 
be, and greater than it was before the operation 
of controls. Who is to blame and in what pro- 
portion it is difficult to say. But it is clear that 
the sooner distribution is reorganised and the 
marketing of horticultural produce is seriously 
undertaken by growers’ societies the better it 
will be for both producer and consumer. 


CARDIFF CASTLE 


HE Marquess of Bute s offer of Cardiff 
Castle as a gift to the city in the centre of 
which it stands involves, beside the highly his- 
toric and remarkable building, a large acreage of 
riverside parkland, much of it already accessible 
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to the public, and invaluable as a “‘ green wedge”’ 
to Cardiff. The Castle can be claimed as one of 
the very few Roman structures still inhabited, 
on the score that its outer walls—the walls of 
Caerdydd—consist of Roman masonry to a 
considerable height. Within the area so enclosed 
stand a Norman keep and medieval residential 
buildings, the latter Georgianised and then 
Gothicised by William Burgess. The queer 
genius of Burgess was nowhere given freer scope, 
and his patron’s interest in Moorish architecture 
added to the fantastic character of the interior. 
Cardiff, if this munificent offer is accepted, will 
possess one of the most exciting architectural 
amalgams in existence. 


EMPTY MANSIONS 


ARDIFF CASTLE’S unique character and 
situation distinguish it from mansions, 
especially numerous around London, which have 
already been given to public bodies, but are not 
at present used or accessible for the recreational 
purposes intended by their donors. Besides 
Chiswick House, the subject of a recent article, 
there is Gunnersbury equally derelict, the Jaco- 
bean Boston Manor at Brentford, Kenwood 
with the late Earl of Iveagh’s magnificent pic- 
tures, Osterley given to the National Trust but 
not yet opened owing to red tape. Many other 
historic places farther afield and still maintained 
by their hard-pressed owners cannot be opened 
to the public as they used to be owing to lack of 
staff. Yet those that are opened, whether 
through the Trust, or, like Haddon Hall and 
Penshurst, by their rightful owners, are well 
patronised, proving that they meet a real public 
demand. Nevertheless it is a striking anomaly 
that there is this increasing number of unused or 
under-inhabited mansions at the same time that 
numerous elderly persons are notoriously unable 
to procure asylum. Could, in some cases, the 
two problems be solved together—the staffing of 
ancient monuments combined with a kind of 
genteel communal workhouse, where the “ work”’ 
would be keeping the show-rooms clean in 
return for accommodation and personal care 
when needed afforded by the State? There are 
objections and difficulties, no doubt, but so there 
are in every department of life in these times, 
and the idea is worth exploring. 


GIANT SNAILS 


HE London Zoo was recently reported to 

have received from West Africa, by air, 
a snail seven inches in length and one pound 
in weight. The future of West Africa’s giant 
snails was causing some concern about ten 
years since. The creatures were judged specially 
succulent by the natives, and had therefore 
been hunted down to a stage where their sur- 
vival was thought to be imperilled. Whether 
the latest import is the pathetic remnant of 
a vanished race, or the ambassador of a species 
reprieved from doom, his bulk and V.I.P. mode 
of travel entitle him to respect. A length of 
seven inches shows a handsome excess over the 
three to five inches of the giant snails which 
last winter were devastating gardens in New 
Guinea, New Britain and New Ireland. Those 
snails were a legacy of the Japanese occupation 
and were presumably Asiatic : the invaders had 
introduced them as food, and the Allied 
administrators were puzzling how best to control 
them. The employment of a firefly indigenous 
to Zanzibar was being considered, for certain 
fireflies (like our glowworms) feed upon snails. 
The edible snail (Helix pomatia) to be found on 
the English Downs is commonly alleged to be 
a relic of Britain’s occupation by the Romans 
—who were farming snails in Italy and feeding 
them on meal and wine some 2,000 years ago. 
A dish of snails increased the human appetite 
for wine, and hedonist poets gratefully acclaimed 
snails for their valuable place in the scheme of 
things. Now, France has first fame among 
European countries for snails and, though 
escargots are at the moment rationed, the 
French consumption between the wars was 
computed at 50,000,000 a year. But visiting 
Englishmen compare their sample dishes with 
india-rubber: only locally or for special purposes 
{for example, among Bristol’s tobacco-workers, 
or as a remedy for diseases of the chest) have 
snails any honour in England, and then even 
the common or garden species is consumed. 


a 
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CARDIFF CASTLE, 
WHICH THE MAR- 
QUESS OF BUTE HAS 
OFFERED TO GIVE 
TO THE CITY OF 
CARDIFF 


The outer walls are those 
of the Roman station, 
heightened by the Nor- 
man owner, who also 
raised the shell keep in 
its circular moat. In the 
foreground are the later 
medieval domestic build- 
ings as reconstructed by 
William Burgess. In the 
distance is the modern 
City Centre and, to the 
left, is part of the Castle 
park already open to the 
public 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


have been altogether beneficial to the 

farmer and the market-gardener, seeing 
that it followed two months of dry weather 
during which the rainfall had been in- 
sufficient for the well-being of corn and other 
crops, it was apparently exactly what the 
butterfly world wanted, and the garden was 
a constant flicker of highly-coloured wings 
during those blazing days when in this part of 
England the thermometer registered 90 degrees 
in the shade on three successive afternoons. 

All the butterflies I expected to see, and 
hoped to see, were present in great numbers, the 
gloriously coloured peacock predominating, but 
the spell of burning sunshine and intense heat 
which one evening caused me to think I must be 
back in the furnace of Kharga Oasis was 
a little too early for the equally beautiful red 
admiral, though one or two of the advance guard 
were there in very spick-and-span suitings. 
The comma, once classed as a rare butterfly, 
was, as in other summers of recent times, quite 
plentiful, and among others I noticed were the 
high-brown, silver-washed and green fritillaries, 
a few painted ladies (the main migration of this 
insect having passed this way a month pre- 
viously) and an odd clouded yellow or two. 
Once again I have to report my failure to see the 
white admiral, and since entomologists travel 
to this corner of the New Forest specially to see 
this not particularly rare butterfly and are 
seldom disappointed, I féel a sense of frustration 
that I have never yet:come across it outside a 
collector’s case. 


"Tihave be the recent heat-wave may not 


* * 
- 


AST year, as the ‘result of very drastic 
pruning, one of the two buddleias in the 
garden died, znd this disaster has caused a con- 
siderable amount of overcrowding on the sur- 
viving tree, which was as usual in full bloo m for 
the main hatch of all the summer insects. On 
one very hot evening, when the peacocks were 
giving a well-attended cocktail party on this 
tree, with every bloom accommodating at least 
two of their kin, there was a sudden invasion 


By 
Major €.18. JARVIS 


by a cloud of large white or cabbage butter- 
flies, which came in from a near-by field 
over a large oak and swooped down on the 
select gathering, upsetting all the,tseating 
arrangements, 


* * 
* 


NE of the drawbacks to calm warm weather 

in July is that it provides ideal conditions 

for the migration from the Continent of this 

by-no-means-desirable visitor, and, judging 

from the clouds of them that were seen over the 

cabbage, broccoli and brussels sprouts fields, the 

market-gardeners in this part of the world, as 

well as the amateurs with their small plots of 

brassicas, have some disappointments in store 
for them. 

A feature of this butterfly pest is that 
apparently it is most unpalatable to all bird life 
in the various stages of its existence : the tits and 
other insect-feeders ignore the presence of its 
eggs on the brussels sprouts leaves; the not-very- 
particular hen will eat a cabbage leaf thrown to 
her, but will usually leave untouched the hairy 
caterpillars that cover it; and swallows, martins 
and swifts will fly through clouds of white 
butterflies during their search in the air for 
something edible, but one never sees four white 
wings flutter downwards to mark the place 
where a cabbage destroyer met his end. 

* ‘a * 

HERE is nothing in the facial expression 

of the salmon, no twinkle in his hard round 
eye, or upward curve at the corner of the mouth, 
which suggests that he possesses a sense of 
humour, but sometines I feel almost convinced 
that he is able to see the funny side of things and 
obtains a considerable amount of amusement 
from pulling the leg of the angler on the bank. 
If this is not so, why is it that, when one has 


spent a quarter of an hour working one’s fly 
diligently through every corner of a most attrac- 
tive pool w ithout any response and is about to 
leave it for the next, a fine salmon performs 
a graceful head-and-shoulder rise at the exact 
spot where one would expect a fish to lie? As 
every salmon angler knows, this entrancing 
movement, like the idiot’s tale, signifies nothing, 
and if such a regrettable feature as a book- 
maker’s stand existed on the river’s bank, one 
would be able to obtain odds of 20 to 1 against 
the fish taking the fly. There is, however, 
always the faint hope at the back of the angler’s 
mind that the unlikely may occur, and so back 
he goes to work his fly through the pool just 
once more, to be late for dinner in consequence 
with only an empty bag to show for it. 


* * 
* 


HAVE recently met a salmon of this type, 
which is not unusual, since every recognised 
river holds many, but I suspect that this fellow 
had a keener sense of humour than the ordinary 
fish. : 

This salmon, which was round about the 
15 1b. mark, rose beautifully immediately I 
arrived at the pool, and did so again in close 
proximity to my fly shortly afterwards solely to 
convince me that he meant business. When I 
left the pool later after fifteen minutes’ futile 
casting, he brought me back again with a head- 
and-shoulder manifestation that really looked 
like the real thing, and a repetition of the per- 
formance at the stroke of the hour fixed for 
dinner caused me to work through the pool 
a third time, on this occasion with a different 
fly. 

Wnen finally I packed up and was walking 
away in disgust he came right out of the water 
to wish me farewell, and when he disappeared 
again, his tail, with a wave in the air, described 
Mr. Churchill’s V sign. This I took to be an 
indication that he considered he had won that 
round, but perhaps it was not intended to 
be the V sign, though it looked very much 
like it. 
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THE KNITTERS’ CRAFT = » sams warron 


hobby, it achieved considerable importance as a domestic 

industry in the 18th and 19th centuries, particularly in the 
west and north. Writing of Wensleydale in 1814, George Walker 
(The Costume of Yorkshire, pp. 89-90) gives a vivid description of 
this rural occupation. ‘Simplicity and industry,” he declares, 
‘characterise the manners and occupations of the various humble 
inhabitants of Wensley Dale. Their wants, it is true, are few; but 
to supply these, almost constant labour is required. In any 
business where the assistance of the hands is not necessary, they 
universally resort to knitting. Young and old, male and female, 
are all adepts in this art. Shepherds attending their flocks, men 
driving cattle, women going to market, are all thus industriously 
and doubly employed. A woman of the name of Slinger, who lived 
in Cotterdale, was accustomed regularly to walk to the market at 
Hawes, a distance of three miles, with the weekly knitting of 
herself and family packed in a bag upon her head, knitting all 
the way. She continued her knitting while she staid at Hawes, 
purchasing the little necessaries for her family, with the addition 
of worsted for the work of the ensuing week; all of which she 
placed upon her head, returning occupied with her needles as 
before. She was so expeditious and expert that the produce of the 
day’s labour was generally a complete pair of men’s stockings.” 

' Thirty years later William Howitt (Rural Life of England, 
p. 237) painted a similar but more detailed picture of knitting in 
the dales stretching north-east and west of Ingleborough and 
especially in Dentdale. ‘‘Men, women and children all knit. 
Formerly you might have met the wagoners knitting as they went 
along with their teams; but this is now rare, for the greater influx 
of visitors, and their wonder expressed at this and other practices, 
has made them rather ashamed of some of them, and shy of 
strangers observing them. But the men still knit a great deal; 


A hobby, i the craft of knitting is to-day only a fireside 





1.—WENSLEYDALE KNITTERS 
From Walker’s The Costume of Yorkshire (1814) 





and the women knit incessantly. They have 
knitting schools, where the children are taught 
and where they sing knitting songs, some of 
which appear as childish as the nursery stories of 
the last generation. Yet all have some reference 
to their employment and mode of life; and the 
chorus, which maintains regularity of action, and 
keeps up the attention, is more important than 
the words. Here is a specimen :— 


bigs 
Pe 
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3.—A 17th-CENTURY CHIP-CARVED 
KNITTING SHEATH, APPARENTLY 
WORN IN THE BELT 
From the Bankfield Museum, Halifax 





2. MARTHA DINSDALE, (APPERSETT, 
W ENSLEYDALE), USING COWBAND AND 
“GOOSE-WING” KNITTING SHEATH 


“‘ Bell-wether o’ Barking cries baa, baa, 

“ How many sheep have we lost to-day ? 

“ Nineteen have we lost, one have we fun, 

“Run Rockie, run Rockie, run, run, run. 

“This is sung while they knit one round 
of the stocking : when the second round com- 
mences they begin again :— 

‘‘ Bell-wether o’ Barking cries baa, baa, 

“How many sheep have we lost to-day ? 

“Eighteen have we lost, two have we fun, 

“Run Rockie, run Rockie, run, run, run. 

“And so on till they have knit twenty 
rounds, decreasing the numbers on the one hand 
and increasing them on the other. These songs 
are sung not only by the children in the schools 
but also by the people at their sittings, which 
are social assemblies of the neighbourhood, not 
for eating and drinking, but merely for society. 
As soon as it becomes dark, and the usual 
business of the day is over, and the young 
children are put to bed, they rake or put out 
the fire, take their cloaks and lanterns, and set 
out with their knitting to the house of the 
neighbour where the sitting falls in rotation, 
for it is a regularly circulating assembly from 
house to house through the particular neigh- 
bourhood. The whole troop of neighbours being 


collected, they sit and knit, sing knitting songs 
and tell knitting stories. Here they often 
get so excited that they say, ‘ Neighbours, we'll 
not part to-night,’ thatis, tillafter twelve o’clock. 

“All this time the knitting goes on with 
unremitting speed. They sit rocking to and fro 
like so many weird wizards. They burn no 
candle, but knit by the light of the peat fire. 
And this rocking motion is connected with 
a mode of knitting peculiar to the place, called 
swarving, which is difficult to describe. Ordin- 
ary knitting is performed by a variety of little 
motions but this is a single uniform tossing 
motion of both the hands at once, and the body 
often accompanying it with a sort of sympathe- 
tic action. The knitting produced is just the 
same as by the ordinary method. They knit 
with crooked pins called pricks, and use a knit- 
ting sheath, consisting commonly of a hollow 
piece of wood, as large as the sheath of a 
dagger, curved to the side, and fixed in a belt 
called the cowband. The women of the north, 
in fact, often sport very curious knitting 
sheaths. We have seen a wisp of straw tied up 
pretty tightly, into which they stick their 
needles, and sometimes a bunch of quills of at 
least half a hundred in number. These sheaths 
and cowbands are often presents from their 
lovers to the young women. Upon the band 
there is a hook, upon which the long end of the 
knitting is suspended that it may not dangle. 
In this manner they knit for the Kendal 
market stockings, jackets, nightcaps and a kind 
of cap worn by the Negroes, called bump-caps. 
These are made of very coarse worsted and knit 
a yard in length, one half of which is turned into 
the other, before it has the appearance of a cap.” 

Similar conditions existed in Wales, where 
knitting was ‘‘the general leisure work of both 
sexes.”’ “‘It cannot fail of giving strangers a high 
idea of the industry of the people,’’ wrote 
Arthur Aitken in Journal of a Tour through 
North Wales (1797), ‘‘to see the men and women 
going to market with burdens on their heads, 
while their hands are employed in working the 
fleeces of their own sheep into articles of dress.”’ 
In the Shetlands the Fair Isle patterns, reputed 
to have been introduced by Spanish sailors 
shipwrecked from the Armada, are still knitted 
by traditional methods, and in the coastal fishing 
villages the characteristic jerseys are knitted in 
the primitive circular patterns for which Apple- 
dore has been famoussincethetime of Henry VIII. 

The most interesting feature of this 
domestic craft was the universal employment 
of knitting sheaths to hold one of the double- 
pointed bow-shaped pricks. This was worn on 
the right-hand side, where it was either tucked 














in the cowband or fastened to the apron 
string, thus freeing the right hand for 
throwing the wool (Fig. 2). It also served 
the important function of helping to support 
the weight of the knitted material. The 
earliest-dated examples fall into two well- 
defined classes, but all are richly embellished 
with chip carving. One group were straight 
and square incross-section; the others, much 
more rare, were shaped almost like a paper 
knife. An excellent example of the latter 
type is preserved in the Bankfield Museum, 
Halifax, Yorkshire (Fig. 3). It bears the 
initials M.T. and the date 1686, and was 
apparently worn in a belt, since there is no 
notch to secure it to an apron string. 

Only two other 17th-century examples 
have been recorded, one dated 1684, with 
the initials I.G., and the other dated 1690. 
These are both of the rectangular type and 
have notches to secure them to the apron 
string. (W. Ruskin Butterfield: About 
Knitting Sheaths, in The Connoisseur, Vol. 
LIII, 1919, pp. 18-24.) An unique example 
of the same class has been fully described 
by Owen Evan-Thomas (Domestic Utensils 
of Wood, 1932). This is rectangular, slightly 
curved, pointed at the end and carved in 
high relief on three sides. On the front is 
depicted a dog baiting a bull and below are 
carved a priest in vestments standing in an 
attitude of prayer and the initials H.V.D.H. 
At the back are shown a church porch, a 
priest praying inastanding position, another 
priest kneeling and Christ’s crucifixion. On 
one side are portrayed a man holding a long 
object which is possibly a ladle, a tree and 
beneath it a kneeling man. The opposite 
face carries only a series of letters, V.D.E. 
V.D. 2/2D. I.V.D. 2/2D. At the top is a 
decapitated bear chained to the church 
porch. The date is doubtful, but Evan- 
Thomas suggests that it is probably a 
16th-century example of Northumbrian or 
Scandinavian origin. 

These early rectangular chip-carved 
sheaths are either straight or but slightly 


curved to fit the body. Many are notched to 
secure them to the apron string, and the nature 
of the securing grooves varies considerably. 
They may be diagonal, V-shaped or horizontal. 
Some examples have a vertical slot into 
which the string is slipped (Fig. 4); others are 
divided into two or four long vertical prongs; 


6.—A KNITTING SHEATH WITH BALL AND 
CAGE, CARVING COMMON TO PEASANT ART 


OVER A WIDE AREA 


From the H. Travis Clay Collection 
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4.—RECTANGULAR CHIP-CARVED SHEATH 
WITH A VERTICAL SLOT FOR ATTACHING TO 
THE APRON STRING _ From the Whitby Museum 
(Right) 5.—A CHAINED SHEATH, WITH A HOOK 
FOR HOLDING THE YARN OR CLUE 


From the Halifax Museum 


others had nosuch provision and were apparently 
simply tucked into the belt. All the early 
rectangular examples are richly adorned with 
simple decorative motifs. Among these the 
heart figures predominantly, for, like the stay- 
busks, lace bobbins, love spoons and Bible 
boxes, knitting sheaths were patiently 
carved by rural swains as tokens of 
betrothal to their loved ones. They 
were accordingly greatly treasured 
and competition was keen as to who 
possessed the finest knitting stick. 
Many hours of patient work must have 
gone into their carving. The initials 
of both donor and recipient, as well 
as the date, were often carved on 
the sheath with, occasionally, some 
inscription such as, ‘‘ My hart is fixt, I 
cannot change, I like my choice too 
well.” 

Some of these rectangular sheaths 
had a loose ball carved within an open 
cage (Fig. 6). This intricate piece of 
carving was common to peasant art 
over a wide area. It was used in 
the Welsh love spoons (Iorwerth C. 
Peate: Guide to the Collection of 
Welsh Bygones, 1929, and M. Wight: 
Welsh Love Spoons, in COUNTRY LIFE, 
February 15, 1941) and in _lace- 
bobbins. It was also widely employed 
in Scandinavian distaffs (Gerda 
Boéthius: En Brunn I Stavkonstruktion 
Och Primitiva Dopfuntstyper, in 
Fataburen, 1930, pp. 151-171). Other 
sheaths had a wooden chain attached 
to one end with a hook at the other, 
all carved from a single piece of wood 
(Fig. 5). This also is a feature common 
to the Welsh love spoons. The hook 
appears to have served to hold the 
yarn or clue. Varty-Smith has illus- 
trated two metal hooks which he says 
were attached to the belt and used as 
clue holders; but Ruskin Butterfield 
points out, rightly I think, that these 
are more probably examples of the 





7.—‘GOOSE-WING” 
KNITTING SHEATHS 
ARE TYPICAL OF 
NORTH-WEST YORK- 
SHIRE AND THE 
LAKE DISTRICT 
(Right) 8.—IN THE 
SOUTH PENNINES 
THE PREDOMINANT 
TYPE OF 
WAS THE SPINDLE- 


From the Bankfield 


Museum, Halifax 
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hooks referred to by William Howitt for 
supporting the length of knitting. Various 
devices were employed for holding the yarn. 
In some instances it was wound around a 
long wooden pin, or ‘‘ broach,” pointed at 
one end and broad and flat at the other, 
which was inserted inside the shoe of the 
knitter. Yarn cages and baskets, placed on 
the table or on the floor near the worker, 
were also used. 

Varty-Smith describes a novel and in- 
genious foundation for the ball of yarn 
consisting of the windpipe of a goose. This 
was made into the form of a ring, with the 
hollow ends slipped into one another. Before 
this a few dry peas were inserted, and the 
whole, when dry, formed a rattle on which 
the yarn was wound. As knitting was a 
craft carried on in the feeble light of a peat 
fire the whereabouts of the ball was made 
known by the rattling of the peas. 

In upper Wensleydale, Swaledale, 
Dentdale and the Lake District a type of 
sheath was employed, and still is by the 
older folk, that William Howitt described as 
“a hollow piece of wood, as large as the 
sheath of a dagger, and curved to the side.”’ 
Varty-Smith considers this type to be older 
than the straight-sided variety and Evan- 
Thomas supports this view, adding that he 
considers many of them to belong to the 
17th century. Neither of these workers 
advances any evidence in support of his 
contentions, and Ruskin Butterfield has 
pointed out that no dated scimitar sheath 
is known earlier than 1780. These sticks 
are shaped like a goose wing (Fig. 7), with a 
ledge along the widest part to prevent it 
from slipping through the cowband and a 
cylindrical, protruding portion, known as 
the haft, which holds the needle. Such 
sticks were produced only after many hours 
of careful shaping and rubbing, when a hole 
was burnt in the end which was capped 
with a metal or bone ferrule, often made 
from a thimble. 

These sticks represent aregional variant 


rather than an evolutionary stage, and are 
typical of north-west Yorkshire and the Lake 
District. They appear to have originated in 
the region around Dentdale and the head of 
Wensleydale, but this is difficult to determine 
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9.—A KNITTING SHEATH IN THE LIKENESS OF A FISH: A 
FANTASTIC SHAPE OF THE 19th CENTURY 
From the Bankfield Museum, Halifax 


since knitting sheaths changed hands so frequently. This was well 
demonstrated by the work of C. A. Parker, who made detailed 
observations on thirty-six sheaths noted in the neighbourhood of 
Gosforth (Knitting Sticks, in Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
movland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, Vol. XVII New Series, 
1917, pp. 88-97). These came from a wide area, extending as far as 
Haworth, near Keighley, in Yorkshire. 

Nevertheless, certain types did develop in particular regions, as 
can readily be determined by an examination of local examples in the 
various museum collections. The excellent specimens preserved in the 
Keighley, Halifax and Huddersfield museums reveal that the pre- 
dominant type in the South Pennines was the spindle-shaped variety 
(Fig. 8). These were either turned on the lathe or carved by hand 
and were fastened by means of a narrow waist-band tied round their 
upper ends. Similarly, on the Yorkshire coast a curved type developed 
with a notch to hold it in the belt or apron string (Fig. 12). In the 
19th century the quality of craftsmanship declined; the refreshing chip- 
carving gave way to indefinite pattern, and the lettering was replaced 
by printed paper slips set in sunken panels and covered with glass. 
Fantastic shapes came into being, of which snakes and fishes were the 
most common (Fig. 9). 

Sheaths of an entirely different character, in so far as they were 
not worn in the belt or waist-band, were the heart-shaped variety. 
These were fastened to a cloth foundation which could be pinned to the 
dress, and the earliest examples were of wood, chip-carved like the 
others. They consisted of a flat, heart-shaped piece of wood with a 
short half to support the needle. Varty-Smith illustrates a delightful 
example indicating the union of two hearts which bears the initials 
M.W. and the date 1783 and is the earliest of its kind (Fig. 11). These 
were used over a wide area, particularly in the 19th century, when they 
were often made of brass or steel or even of embroidered silk (Fig. 10). 
Some were inlaid, others bore a pierced design; many had the form 
of birds in flight or of fishes carrying hafts in their mouths. 

Outside Wales and northern England wooden knitting sticks have 





12.—A CURVED TYPE OF YORKSHIRE KNITTING SHEATH 
DEVELOPED WITH A NOTCH TO HOLD IT IN THE 
BELT OR APRON STRING 
From the Whitby Museum 
13.—CONTINENTAL SPINDLE-SHAPED SHEATHS 
MADE OF METAL 


(Right) 
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10.—HEART-SHAPED KNIT- 

TING SHEATHS MADE OF 

BRASS AND OF EMBROID- 

ERED SILK. THEY WERE 

USED OVER A WIDE AREA, 

PARTICULARLY IN THE 
19th CENTURY 


been less widely used. William 
Howitt records that “‘ the women 
of the north, in fact, often sport 
very curious knitting sheaths. 
We have seen a wisp of straw 
tied up pretty tightly, into which 
they stick their needles, and 
sometimes a bunch of quills of 
at least half a hundred in 
number.”’ In the Shetlands it was 
formerly the common practice 
to use a bunch of goose quills 
bound with string and covered 
with a network of ribbon or 
braid, but the art of making 
these is almost lost. Some years 
ago an old Shetlander made 
one for me and, when I showed 
it to another old islander, the 
latter remarked, “Many a one 
I’ve made for the girls, and 
then they would remember me 


11.—AN 18th-CENTURY KNITTING 
SHEATH OF WOOD, CARVED TO 
REPRESENT TWO HEARTS with a pair of gloves when I 


ENTWINED went to Greenland.’ Similar 
bundles were also used by the fisher-wives of the Yorkshire coast, where 
the quills were sometimes replaced by wooden spills. In the Shetlands the 
quill sheath has given way to a leather pad stuffed with horse hair, and in 
the West Country the Cornish women use a straw knitting cushion or 
truss. In Holland and other parts of the Continent sheaths were usually 
spindle-shaped and made from a variety of substances such as horn, ivory, 
brass, steel or silver. 

In preparing this account of English knitting and knitting sheaths I 
would like to express my thanks to Dr. Iorwerth Peate, to Mr. H. B. Browne 
for the loan of specimens from the Whitby museum and, in particular, 
to Mr. L. R. A. Grove for the loan of the excellent collection of knitting 
sheaths in the Bankfield Museum, Halifax, from which many of the 
illustrative examples have been chosen, and for much helpful advice. 
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POWER FROM THE WIND 


HATEVER differences there may be 

between our present state and that 

following the 1914-18 war, there must 
then, too, have been some uneasiness about our 
coal resources, if not about coal production, 
since there was at that time a fairly vociferous 
demand for something to be done about utilising 
our “‘free’’ and inexhaustible sources of power— 
water and wind. Much of this earlier enthusiasm 
was of the cranky type and made without any 
concern for technical and economic considera- 
tions. Nevertheless the Ministry of Agriculture 
was sufficiently impressed to sponsor a scheme 
of trials open to all makes of windmill plants for 
generating electricity. The actual handling of 
the trials was given over to the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Engineering, then 
newly formed at Oxford, and the trials were 
spread over the years 1924 to 1926. 

As a member of the staff of the Institute 
the author was responsible for the technical 
aspects of the trials and for the eventual reports, 
which are now out of print. The mills were 
assembled and erected near Harpenden, Hert- 
fordshire, on the Annables estate of Capt. L. C. 
Heath, who acted as resident supervisor of the 
station. In all, nine mills of five different makes 
were erected and tested. They ranged in rated 
output from 250 watts to 10 kw. This rating of 
windmill output is rather arbitrary, but was 
taken for the purpose of reference as the power 
generated at a wind speed of 20 m.p.h. 

The conclusions of the report were certainly 
far from supporting the optimistic prophecies of 
“free’’ power—a fact realised, of course, before- 
hand by all concerned technically with the 
matter, Taking into account the overhead costs 
and the units of electricity ultimately available, 
the nett cost per unit delivered varied from 
12°7d. in the smaller sets to 4d. in the largest 
set. Nothing has emerged in the past twenty 
years to suggest that these figures can be 
improved upon and they must, therefore, be 
taken into account by anybody considering the 
installation of a wind-power generating plant. 
These costs are far in excess of the average 
charges per unit that would result from a mains 
supply of electricity where reasonable use is 
made of it. = 

Then, again, the units available are limited 
and unpredictable. Under English lowland con- 
ditions it would be unwise to expect more than 
600 to 750 nett usable units in the course of 
a year from a 500-watt set, 1,200 to 1,500 from 
a 1-kw. set or 2,400 to 3,000 from a 2-kw. set. 
For coast, island and certain hilly conditions the 
available output might be up to double these 
figures. The unpredictability of the wind is met 
—but only partially—by the provision of a 
storage battery which smoothes out, to some 
extent, the excess of wind over demand for units 
at some periods and of demand over wind at 
others. This, however, is only a partial smooth- 
ing out, since the cost of a battery large enough 
‘to store all the excess at periods of high wind 
would be very high. 

There can, therefore, be hardly any case for 
considering the wind generator if mains supply 
is reasonably available, and certainly none if 
adequate electrical service in keeping with 
modern requirements is wanted. Even if, in 
difficult cases, some capital outlay is involved in 
obtaining the mains supply, this is final and free 
from any upkeep or renewal charges. A wind- 
power installation of the outputs mentioned 
above will cost anything up to £500 to complete, 
and maintenance repair and replacement all 
come along in due course. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that a sense of 
proportion should be retained, one must admit 
that there are many districts and sites on our 
group of islands, not to mention overseas, where 
there is little hope of a mains supply of electri- 
city coming along for many years, if ever. In 
many of these places a wind-generating set 
might well be the source of some of the simpler 
enjoyments of electricity, and it deserves some 
consideration. Such consideration should be 
given without exaggerated ideas of what can be 


~ By courtesy of .wessrs. Joseph Lucas 


By C. A. CAMERON, BROWN 


done and with a willingness to be patient at 
times and always flexibly-minded. 

Coastal sites are by far the best for utilising 
windpower; calm, foggy periods are generally 
short and hardly a day passes without some 
wind to fill the batteries. Those brought up on 
the east coast in particular know full well how 
the loveliest calm morning generally turns to 
a breezy afternoon. Of the different types of 
coastal sites, flat stretches are preferable to 
cliffy, rough country; the latter tend to encour- 
age eddies and such vagaries of the wind as 
make the local siting of the windmill a difficult 
business. The edge of a sea cliff, for instance, is 
not a good place to erect a wind-generating 
plant. For similar reasons, hilly country should 
be very carefully observed before one sites a 
mill; roaring gales from three quarters are not 
much use if a spell of wind in the fourth, and 
screened, quarter leaves the batteries exhausted. 

Then again, the mill should be placed well 
clear of buildings, clumps of trees, etc., even if 





boilers, etc., are not likely to be practicable with 
any of the generating sets available in this 
country. 

It is impossible to give anything approach- 
ing exact guidance in the use that can be made 
of different types of sets, since so much depends 
on the district and on the way in which the 
supply is handled. Nor is it quite clear just 
what plant can be considered to be available at 
present. The following can therefore only be 
regarded as a rough guide to the scope of sets 
of different ratings :— 

120 watts—lighting a small bungalow, 
making as much use as possible of local 
lighting; reading lamps, etc.; trickle- 
charging wireless batteries. 


250 watts—lighting small house, vacuum 
cleaning and ironing with low-loaded 
iron when battéries are well charged; 
trickle-charging wireless batteries. 

500 watts—lighting small house, ironing, 


immersion water-heater when 


small 








ONE OF TWO WIND-DRIVEN GENERATING PLANTS INSTALLED ON A FARM 
IN STAFFORDSHIRE TO LIGHT THE FARM-HOUSE AND BUILDINGS. The hut at 


the right foot of the mast houses the batteries and switchgear. 


(Right) AN OLDER TYPE 


OF WATER WINDMILL INSTALLED NEAR MELTON MOWBRAY, LEICESTERSHIRE 


it overtops them. Unless it is mounted on top 
of a house, for instance, it should be at least 
100 yards away and on the side of the prevailing 
wind. It should be at least 200 yards away from 
a wood and again on the prevailing windward 
side. A high windwheel is an advantage, but 
there are very practical financial limits to the 
height to which it can be taken; it should at the 
worst be higher than any obstruction within 
100 yards. 

One of the most important reasons for 
failure in obtaining satisfactory service from 
a wind-generating plant is lack of regular and 
efficient servicing. This should be remembered 
when the mill is being erected and the batteries 
housed. It should be made easy to climb up to 
the windwheel and dynamo, and the battery 
should be housed with ample room and light for 
inspecting it and giving the necessary attention. 
If the wind-generator is more than a few yards 
away from the dwelling-house, the battery 
should be housed at the latter, ie. near the 
point where the current will be used. As regards 
service, unless the owner is, or employs, a com- 
petent mechanic, it is by far the wisest plan to 
enter into an agreement with a local firm of 
electrical engineers to give frequent and 
adequate attention to the plant. 

In planning the use of the plant, it is wise 
not to be over-ambitious. The fuller amenities 
of modern all-electric service are likely to be out 
of the question—cookery, radiators, wash- 


winds are plentiful, vacuum cleaner, 
trickle-charging, refrigeration,  soil- 
warming. 

1,000 watts—lighting medium house, iron- 
ing, small immersion water-heater, 
soil-warming, refrigeration, trickle- 
charging, vacuum cleaner. 

2,000 watts—lighting medium to large 
house; low-loaded kettle or griller 
when batteries are well up; 500-watt 
immersion heater; refrigerator, soil- 
warming, vacuum cleaner, trickle- 
charging. ‘ 

With all these, of course, due attention would 
have to be paid to periods of extended calm, 
and demands duly reduced as called for. 

Many readers will shudder at the idea of 
erecting a windmill on any site, much less on an 
exposed site for all to see. Rightly so, if the 
only picture would be that of the ugly multi- 
bladed metal ‘“‘American’”’ type windmill that 
has been used for water-pumping during the 
past fifty years or so. While, however, some of 
these were used for wind-generation and were, 
indeed, included in the Harpenden trials, the 
modern wind-generator is not of this type. The 
windwheel of the modern set has only two or 
three blades of aerofoil type, i.e. something of 
the form of an aeroplane propeller. In some 
situations and designs these windmills can look 
quite graceful—in the worst case they are not 
bulky and take up very little of the view. 
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A PAINTING OF WEALD HALL, ESSEX, circa 1690, HERE ATTRIBUTED TO JAN SIBERECHTS 


AN ESSEX COUNTRY HOUSE 

T the sale of Weald Hall, South Weald, 

near Brentwood, last year there was 
Ps included among the pictures a view of 
the Hall, painted either at the end of the 17th 
century or early in the 18th, which had originally 
been fixed in a panel in the early 18th-century 
Great Hall. This picture showed Weald Hall 
as it was before the early 18th-century alterations 
and seemed to some of us an important record 
which should not be allowed to leave the County 
of Essex. As a result a group of people came 


ae 
TPP. 


ENGRAVED GOBLET, ONE OF A 


PAIR, 


See question: An Essex Country House 


together and purchased the picture at the sale, 
and have presented it to Brentwood Grammar 
School, which was founded by Sir Anthony 
Browne who lived at Weald Hall at the time. 
I enclose a photograph of the picture, and as 
we are anxious to have information about it, and 
I know these scenic pictures have from time to 
time been noticed in your paper, I was wondering 
if you would care to look into its history and 
possibly reproduce it. According to an old tradi- 
tion the picture was painted by old Griffier. The 


opinion has been expressed that it is more like 


WATERFORD, circa 1790. (Right) IRISH 


RUMMER ENGRAVED WITH MASONIC EMBLEMS, circa 1800 


See question: Irish Glass 


the work of Tillemans.—BasiL Brooks, 
56-60, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


This beautifully painted portrait of a 
country house is more likely to be by Jan 
Siberechts (or Sybrechts) (c. 1627-1703), than 
by Tillemans or the elder Griffier. Siberechts, 
who was not afraid of using bright colours in his 
landscapes, was the painter of many old English 
seats. The architecture is rendered with the 
same accuracy that we find in Loggan’s engrav- 
ings of Oxford and Cambridge colleges, and the 
landscape is full of charming detail. The walled 
gardens are peopled with courtly figures; out- 
side, in the foreground, haymakers are at work, 
and in the lane to the left a coach is drawn up. 
The picture shows Weald Hall before the early 
Georgian alterations which transformed the 
entrance front into a classic facade with an 
Ionic centre feature. The owner responsible for 
the alterations was Hugh Smith, whose father, 
Erasmus Smith, had bought the property in 
1683. It may have been Erasmus Smith who 
commissioned the painting; the son had it set 
in a large panel framed with stucco decoration 
in his great hall. The north or garden front 
of the house retains its Tudor character. Weald, 
after belonging for short periods to Sir Brian 
Tuke and Sir Richard Riche, was acquired by 
Sir Anthony Browne, Mary Tudor’s Lord Chief 
Justice, and he died at Weald Hall in 1567. We 
are glad to know that the picture has found an 
appropriate home in the Grammar School at 
Brentwood which Sir Anthony founded only 
a mile or two from his mansion. 


IRISH GLASS 


Having read with great interest the articles 
on old glass which have appeared in your paper 
recently, I enclose photographs of two goblets in 
my possession and should like to have an opinion 
of them and the dates. The one with the coat of 
arms and the crest belonged to one of my forbears, 
Rowland Farmer Okeover, who died about 1793, 
not later; it is one of a pair, exactly similar. 
Do you think that this is Waterford ? It has the 
bluish tint. The other is considered a good 
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example of masonic glass, and I should like to 
know its approximate date.-—H. E. OKEOVER, 
Church Hill, Etwall, Derby. 


The pair of goblets engraved with a coat of 
arms are of Waterford manufacture and will 
have been made about 1790, the best period of 
products of that factory. The blue tint men- 
tioned by the writer is not a definite clue; indeed 
a great authority on Irish glass has stated that 
Irish glass has no colour and particularly men- 
tions Waterford. 

But in actuality all old glass has some 
colour in it; experiments in the mixture of 
ingredients were constantly being made in all 
factories to obtain the perfectly white glass, but 
it was not until much later, after the great 
period of glass was over, that a brilliant white 
glass was eventually produced. The quality of 
the glass in Mr. Okeover’s fine specimen can be 
seen even in a photograph, notably in the foot, 
where the clarity of the glass is such that the 
reflection of the grain of the wood is thrown up 
from the board on which the goblet stands. 

The second photograph shows a _ well- 
known type of Irish rummer, possibly from Cork. 
The date may be rather earlier than 1800, or 
somewhat later depending on whether the pontil, 
which cannot be seen from the photograph, has 
been ground out or, not. If it has been ground 
out leaving a circular hollow, the date will be 
after 1800. From the emblems engraved on the 
glass it may have be@n made for a farmers’ lodge. 


JOHN WESLEY IN POTTERY 


I have in my possession seven statuettes of 
the Reverend John Wesley. These, with one excep- 
tion, which has been in the family for many years, 
were collected by me between 1940 and 1946 while 
travelling up and down the country on military 
duties. They are not marked in any way, and 
I should be grateful for any information you can 
give—ALAN H. KNow Les, 11, Lilac Avenue, 
Knutsford, Cheshire. 

The figures of John Wesley were all 
probably made in Staffordshire and may be 
dated about 1840-1860. Figures of this kind 
were produced by Sampson Smith, of Longton, 
but in the absence of a mark it is impossible with 
certainty to attribute to his factory any of the 
specimens in question. The figure in a pulpit 
on the left of the group of three is that which 
shows most clearly the characteristics usually 
associated with the work of this firm, 


A CATTLE PIECE 


1 am sending you a photograph of a picture 
which I bought at a sale ten or twelve years ago. 
Several people have commented favourably on it, 
and an artist suggested that it might be a work 
by Constable. Actually the picture is signed near 
the lower margin under the standing cow. The 
signature is ‘‘Benedict.” I should be much 
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SEVEN STATUETTES OF JOHN WESLEY, ALL PROBABLY OF STAFFORDSHIRE MAKE, 
circa 1840-1860 


See question: John Wesley in Pottery 


obliged if you could give me any further informa- 
tion regarding the work.— ROBERT HARDIE, 57, 
Caroline Street, Langholm, Dumfries-shire. 
The only recorded English artist with this 
surname is an obscure painter, R. Benedict, who 
exhibited four domestic scenes at the Society of 
British Artists between 1856 and 1862. He is 
unlikely to have been the painter of this cattle 
piece, which appears to be half a century earlier. 
But for the signature, which has been con- 


- 





CATTLE IN A LANDSCAPE 


See question : A Cattle Piece 


firmed by our correspondent, the picture might 
well have been ascribed to James Burnet (1788— 
1816). A younger brother of John Burnet, the 
engraver, he specialised in cattle painting of the 
precise character seen here, and during his short 
career, when he had settled at Chelsea, exhibited 
several paintings at the Royal Academy. 


CLEANING MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


Would you be kind enough to inform me 
how mother-of-pearl can be cleaned and 
brightened ?—Mrs. HANKIN, Shellwood Manor 
Farm, Leigh, near Reigate, Surrey. 


Mother-of-pearl is readily cleaned by dip- 
ping into a bath of oxygenised water or immers- 
ing for 15 minutes in spirits of turpentine and 
subsequently exposing to the sun for three or 
four days. For the simple cleaning of smooth 
articles, wash them in hot water in which there 
has been dissolved one part by weight of 
bicarbonate of soda to ten parts of water. 

Mother-of-pearl card-cases and boxes may 
be cleaned as follows. Rub with a ball of soft 
tissue paper dampened with methylated spirits, 
then with a duster on which a little whiting has 
been sprinkled, and finally polish with clean 
paper or wash leather. This treatment gives an 
excellent lustre. If the pearl is nautilus shell— 
in which case it has higher colour values than is 
normal with mother-of-pearl—hang the pear! 
for a couple of minutes (no longer) in hot, strong 
vinegar, remove and rinse in water. Then polish 
as described in the card-case method. 





Questions intended for these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editor, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made. 
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WOOLBEDING, SUSSEX—II 


THE HOME OF MR. EDWARD LASCELLES 


Charles James Fox often visited Woolbeding when it was owned by Lord Robert Spencer. The interior of the house, as altered by him, 
contains many memorials to his friendship with the Whig leader 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


OR forty years, from 1791 until his death in 1831, Woolbeding 
F was the home of Lord Robert Spencer, third and youngest 

son of Charles, second Duke of Marlborough. For his epitaph, 
to be seen in the church close by, he laid claim to only one honour : 
that he had “lived the friend of Fox.” Several of the rooms at 
Woolbeding, with their furniture, books and pictures, remain very 
much as he left them; but the presence which seems to dominate 
the house is not his: self-effacing, he prefers to remain in the back- 
ground, yielding place to the great man who was his friend and not 
infrequent guest. 

If anyone with a personality so warm-hearted, or a form so 
bulky, could have left behind him a cold ghost, Charles James Fox 
should be seen now and then at Woolbeding, perhaps ironically 
studying his bust, or idly taking down from the shelf the fine early 
Florentine copy of Horace which he left to Lord Robert. On the 
flyleaf of that book its disconsolate owner recorded that the donor 
was vir ille praeclarus et mihi ante omnes dilectus—‘‘that eminent 
man, dearest to me above all, whose peer you shall not find.”” There 
must have been something remarkably attractive, more deep-seated 
than mere personal magnetism, in a nature that inspired such 
affectionate loyalty. His friendships, that with Burke excepted, 
were life-long and even survived the huge claims which, in his earlier 
days at any rate, went with the privilege of his company; his friends 
lent him money which they knew could never be repaid and then 
cheerfully subscribed to pay his debts. When, two years before his 
death, Fox made his will, he named in it his ‘‘ oldest connection,” and 
among the ten are Lord Robert Spencer and Mrs. Bouverie, who 
subsequently became Lord Robert’s wife. 


In the dining-room at Woolbeding over the fireplace there is a 
portrait of Lord Robert painted by Reynolds in the winter of 1769-70 
(Fig. 8). The handsome young man is wearing fancy dress and perhaps 
for that reason is looking rather sulky. Two years later, he was in 
Paris with Fox and Fox’s friend, Fitzpatrick. They were .to visit 
Paris again years afterwards, in very different circumstances, during 
the brief Peace of Amiens, when Fox had an interview with Bonaparte. 
It is to Lord Robert Spencer, who was present and told Lady 
Bessborough what was said, that we owe the interesting account of that 
rather awkward meeting. In 1781, when Fox succeeded temporarily 
in restoring his fortunes by running a faro bank at Brooks’s, Lord 























(Left) 2.—HOMAGE TO CHARLES JAMES FOX 
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3.—THE DRAWING-ROOM 
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4.—FROM DRAWING-ROOM TO ANTE-ROOM 
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Robert, also but lately ruined, was admitted 
to a share in the highly profitable venture. 
Indeed, according to Creevey, writing nearly 
fifty years later of “this venerable, grave old 
man and offspring of Blenheim,” it was with 
the money which Lord Robert won as keeper 
of the faro bank that he was able to buy 
Woolbeding; but for Creevey few things 
counted more than a good story. 

Woolbeding, as we saw last week, had 
belonged to the Mill family before Lord 
Robert Spencer bought it. The Elizabethan 
house assumed a late Stuart or Queen Anne 
character under Sir John Mill and his son, 
Sir Richard (Fig. 1), and was of quadrangular 
shape with an open court in the middle. The 
new owner lost no time in having plans made 
for enlarging it and bringing it up to date. 
There exist plans prepared by Joseph 
Bonomi in 1791 for the erection of a new 
building consisting of two ranges, meeting at 
an obtuse angle, designed to screen the 
church and to be joined, somewhat awk- 
wardly, to the east end of the south side of 
the house. Bonomi had recently built Dale 
Park, near Arundel, for John Smith—a fact 
that probably accounts for his advice being 
sought. The idea was abandoned, however, 
and Lord Robert contented himself with 
remodelling and redecorating some of the 
ground-floor rooms, roofing in the court in 
the centre of the house, and building out 
a long conservatory running southward from 
the drawing-room but since removed. (A con- 
servatory in southward extension of his pro- 
posed new building appears as part of 
Bonomi’s scheme). 

A plan of the house made before the 
alterations shows two square rooms occupying 
the ground floor of the south range. By the 
removal of the dividing wall a few feet 
westward and the substitution of a pair of 
Tuscan columns and pilasters where it had 
been, a large drawing-room was formed, pre- 
faced by a smaller ante-room with the simple 
but delightful result seen in Figs. 3 and 4. 
When the wide double doors are open, the 
ante-room becomes in effect an extension of 
the drawing-room. The proposed alteration 
of the two rooms is shown on a plan, dated 
December 16, 1791 and signed “ Jno. White, 
Devonshire Place,’’ no doubt the Marylebone 





6.—THE BUST OF CHARLES JAMES FOX 7.—A SKETCH OF FOX BY LADY 


BY NOLLEKENS (1792) 
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5.—IN THE LIBRARY. THE FIREPLACE IS OF SUSSEX MARBLE 


architect who was surveyor to the Duke of 
Portland and submitted designs for the 
development of Regent’s Park rejected in 
favour of those of Nash. White woodwork 
and blue-grey walls are the setting for the 
handsomely bound books of Lord Robert’s 
library, many interesting portraits and 
miniatures and some exquisite contemporary 
furniture. In addition to the copy of Horace 
which Fox left to his friend there are several 
volumes bearing the fox stamp which he 
stuck on the backs of his books. The 
furniture will be the subject of a separate 
article, and we will only note in passing 
the beautifully inlaid secretaire below the 
mirror. 

Opening off the drawing-room northward in 
the east range the dining-room was heightened 
and made an octagon room by splaying off 
the angles. The fireplace side of the room is 
illustrated in Fig. 8. The decoration of the 
library, to the right of the entrance hall at the 
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_was retained (Fig. 5). 





south end of the main front, appears to be 
later and was probably done in the eighteen- 
thirties after Lord Robert’s death, but the 
bolection-moulded fireplace of Sussex marble 
There is a pretty 
Victorian wallpaper with a trellis design. 
The entrance to this room is by an early 
Georgian doorway, with fanlight and flank- 
ing lonic pilasters, probably removed from 
the entrance hall. It makes an effective 
frame to the bust of Fox standing in the 
alcove outside (Fig. 2). 

This very striking bust by Nollekens 
shows Fox in 1792 at the age of forty-three 
(Fig. 6). In that year the Empress Catherine, 
in admiration of the advocate of peace, 
ordered her ambassador to procure “the 
very best bust”’ of him to be obtained so 
that he might take his place in her gallery 
between Demosthenes and Cicero. The 
portrait of Nollekens by Abbott in the 
National Portrait Gallery shows the sculptor 
with his right hand resting on a 
bust of Fox identical with that 
at Woolbeding. Many repeats 
of it were made. According to 
J. T. Smith (Nollekens and His 
Times) the bust of Fox, like that 
of Pitt, was one of the sculptor’s 
‘stock pieces,’ and the Empress 
ordered no fewer than twelve 
replicas from Nollekens to give as 
presents. In his biography of 
Fox Mr. 
estimate of his character made 
by Lavater, the celebrated Swiss 
physiognomist. The great wide 
forehead is described as “plus de 
richesses d’idées et d’images que 
je n’ai jamais vu peint sur aucune 
physionomie au monde.”’ On the 
pedestal is inscribed a long and 
eloquent tribute: one may read 
the character in‘the portrait and 
then the commentary. 

In the letter which Disraeli 
wrote from Woolbeding, 
mentioned last week, he said: 
“Charles Fox’s statue and portrait 
may be seen in every nook and 
every chamber.” Besides several 
engravings and caricatures of him 
there is also an interesting sketch 
by Lady Diana Beauclerk (Fig. 7). 
Lady Di. was Lord Robert’s sister 
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and towards the end of her life made 
Woolbeding her home for months at a time. 
Her charming pastel of the elder of her two 
boys by her first husband, Lord Bolingbroke 
(Fig. 10), hangs in the recess in the ante- 
room; he is shown playing with George 
Selwyn’s dog, whose name was Raton. There 
are also some of Lady Di’s. drawings of 
gypsies and a little cabinet with Wedgwood 
plaques of children made from drawings 
which she supplied. 

Not only Fox himself but many of his 
intimates were entertained at Woolbeding, 
and, later on, when Mrs. Bouverie’s husband 
died and she became Lady Robert, the circle 
continued to meet under their hospitable roof 
among the many reminders of their old 
leader. Lord Grey (of the Reform Bill), when 
on a visit in 1825, recalled former days in 
a letter to his wife : 

How this place reminds me of old 
times and of those who have long been 
gone! Fitzpatrick—Hare—Fox. How 
often I have met them here and how 
pleasant our meetings were ! 

And he goes on to remind her of an incident 
when Sir Philip Francis (‘“Junius’’), who 
“with all his faults, becomes here the object 
of tender recollection,’ once frightened her 
horse by suddenly galloping past them when 
they were riding over to Uppark. Lady Grey 
is seen in the left-hand portrait in Fig. 8 with 
her eldest daughter, afterwards Lady Durham. 
Her father, the first Baron Ponsonby, 
appears in the corresponding position on the 
right in a three-quarter length by Lawrence. 
Mrs. Bouverie (Fig. 9) is seen painted in the 
pensive attitude in which Reynolds portrayed 
her with her sister, Mrs. Crewe, in the well- 
known double portrait, from which this was 
copied. Daughters of the wealthy City 
magnate, Sir Everard Fawkener, they were 
both celebrated Whig hostesses. As far back 
as 1781 George Selwyn wrote of Lord Robert 
as having “the run of Mr. Boverie’s kitchen” 





9.—MRS. BOUVERIE, AFTERWARDS LADY ROBERT SPENCER, 
A PORTRAIT AFTER REYNOLDS 











8.—IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
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(Left to right) LADY GREY WITH HER ELDEST 
DAUGHTER; LORD ROBERT SPENCER, 


PAINTED BY REYNOLDS 1769-70; 


THE FIRST LORD PONSONBY BY LAWRENCE 


in summing up his assets and prospects at 
that time after his recent bankruptcy. 

On Lord Robert’s death Woolbeding 
was left to Mrs. Bouverie’s daughter, Diana, 
who had married the Honourable George 
Ponsonby, a brother of Lord Ponsonby and 
Lady Grey. Their only daughter, also Diana, 
married Admiral the Honourable Edward 
Howard, fourth son of the sixth Earl of 
Carlisle, who in 1874 was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Lanerton. In his time the 
east side of the house was altered and 
extended northward, and the main staircase 


put in the former courtyard. Lord and 
Lady Lanerton left no children and in 1893 
Woolbeding went to Lord Lanerton’s nephew, 
Colonel Henry Lascelles, whose grandfather 
was the second Earl of Harewood. His son, 
the present owner, is the author of an 
interesting life of Fox, to which the present 
writer is indebted for much of the information 
given above. 


Creevey found Woolbeding “really 
exquisite’; Disraeli wrote, “the place is 


very beautiful, 2 paradise of flowers. .. . 
Time’s perspective has not lessened its charm. 


10.—PASTEL BY LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK OF HER SON, 
THE THIRD LORD BOLINGBROKE 
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A BUNDLE OF BILLS 


ESTATE COSTS OF 1845 COMPARED WITH MODERN COSTS 


N the Estate Office at Elton Hall, near Peter- 
I borough, among other relics of the past, is 
a thin volume containing receipted bills paid 
by the Trustees of the second Earl of Carysfort, 
in the years 1844 and 1845 to tradesmen who 
did work on the estate. Considered as a whole, 
this little collection affords striking evidence of 
the continuity of English life in the country dis- 
tricts; for the families principally concerned— 
Oldfield, Ireson, Spencer, Goodwin, Edis and 
others—are still to be found in the villages of the 
Nene valley, in many instances following the 
same trade as their forbears. 

But it is for another reason that this bundle 
of bills has a special and topical interest to-day. 
For the first time in the farming history of this 
country, the Agriculture Act, recently passed, 
lays fairly and squarely on the owner, as 
a statutory obligation, what has always in 





THE MILL, ELTON, 


practice been the distinguishing feature of the 
British landlord/tenant system in_ contra- 
distinction to superficially similar systems 
found in other countries—namely the duty of 
providing out of rents for the upkeep of some or 
all of the fixed equipment of the land. These 
bills and other relevant information enable us 
to estimate, item by item and job by job, what 
was the cost of farming repairs in those far-off 
days; how that cost compares with present-day 
costs; and how it was related to rents then 
current; and thus to form a reasonably accurate 
idea of the relative attractiveness of agricultural 
land as an investment to-day and a century 
ago. 

In making the comparison I have been 
greatly helped by Mr. Joseph Dempsey, the 
clerk of works of the Elton Estate Company, 
who started work on the estate as a boy of 
14 and can remember the sons of many of 
the men who rendered these accounts. 

Let us take a few figures at random, start- 
ing first with materials, and comparing the 1844 
“price with to-day’s price for what is believed to 
be a comparable article :— * 


1844-5 1946 
Pek 68 
Gravel, per cart-load... = 1 3 5 0 
Common bricks, per 1,000 ... 112 0 310 0O 
(in 3,000 lots) 
Pantiles, per 1,000 217 6 2210 0 
Paving tiles, per 1,000 27 8 27 0 0 
Ridge tiles, each 2% 3 3 

Best red deal, 3 x 11, -_ r foot 

ran... 7 2 9 


1844-5 1946 
Bs. ad. & 5. @. 
Battens, 24% x 7, per foot ... 4 1 10 
Oak, per foot run, cube 3.0 8 6 
Oak, per foot run, plank 1 0 3 0 
Linseed oil, per gallon 3 9. 113 0 
Screws, per gross 2 4 2 10 
Cupboard locks 1 3 1 6 
to 3 6 
Glue, per lb. se ee 8 1 10 
White lead, per cwt. a Pe ® 4 oO oO 
Green paint, per Ib. ... 9 2 0 
(best) 


And what of labour, which to-day looms so 
large in every account? The highest paid 
worker was a fully qualified carpenter, who 
might earn up to 5s. a day; next to him the 
bricklayer or masoner at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per day 
(to-day £1); the bricklayer’s mate 2s. 6d. per 


Bs 
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day (to-day 16s.); skilled thatcher 3s. 6d. per 
day; thatcher’s boy Is. per day; horse-keeper 
Is. 10d. per day (to-day 16s. 3d.); agricultural 
labourer 1s. 8d. per day (to-day 14s.). 

Contract work was often paid for by the 
day—thus Tobias Mackness, of Pottle Green, 
Elton, charged the Estate 7s. 10d. for a day’s 
carting, of which 6s. represented the cost of 
two horses and Is. 10d. the money of the carter. 
To-day’s price is £1 15s., and only one horse at 
that ! 

Work was often set out and paid for by the 
piece, the following being current prices :— 

9 in. brick work at 8d. per square yard (to-day 
£1 Qs.). 

4¥% in. brick work at 6d. per square yard 
(to-day 16s.). 

Plastering on ceiling or wall at 6d. per sq. 
yd. (to-day 6s. 6d.). 

Laying brick floor at 6d. per sq. yd. (to-day 
5s.). 

Raising stone or gravel in the quarry at 5d. 

per yd. (to-day 5s.). 

Speaking generally, the rise in cost is 
striking and universal, but it is by no means an 
even one. It is least in those items where 
modern methods make possible an element of 
mass production and mechanisation; thus a 
Norfolk latch and a packet of tin-tacks (1s. 2d. 
and ls. 1d. respectively) were then little less 
than they are to-day; the cost of bricks has 
rather more than doubled (£1 12s. to £3 10s.); 
sawn oak (3s. to 9s.) has trebled. In processes 
in which hand labour alone is concerned, 
the increase is far greater, to-day’s price being 


> By R. G. PROBY 

in some instances ten or twenty times as great 
as in 1845—for example, reed thatching £1 per 
square in 1844 (to-day £10). Indeed, so far as 
some operations are concerned, a comparison is 
hardly possible, because no modern workman 
would tackle the job to-day on a piecework 
basis. 

Balancing one factor with another, it is 
probably true to say that the overall cost of 
farm repairs to-day is four to five times what it 
then was. 

In spite of long hours and, from a modern 
standpoint, ridiculously low wages, these old- 
time workers took the greatest pride in their 
work and there was keen rivalry between man 
and man. Thus “old Jacob Oakley used to 
boast that he could lay 1,500 bricks a day, and 
so he did. But there were others who laid 
1,200.’ ‘“‘Robert Goodwin was a very strong 
man’”’ and took on’sawing oak at the rate of 4s. 
for 100 ft. of sawing, one ft. broad; this task he 
accomplished in a day. 

There were occasional feast-days, one of 
these being the half-yearly Rent Audit, of which 
the following record survives :— 


£s d. 
23 in the Parler at 2s. 6d. 217 6 
Mixed ma a ose a te ae) 
Ale... he — ie er 5 0 
Tobacco a ns can re 4 8 
Cottagers, 69 at 2s. ae -— Sas & 
ae ae os tt 114 0 
Tobacco sale ee ji at 4 0 


The fare provided on such occasions con- 
sisted of an abundance of roast mutton, roast 
beef, Yorkshire pudding, beef-steak pudding, 
cheese, biscuits and vegetables, and every man 
was provided with a churchwarden pipe. Those 
unable to participate were allowed to send a sub- 
stitute who removed in a dish for family con- 
sumption what the bread-winner, had he been 
present, might have been expected to consume. 
Another less popular alternative was to receive 
ls. on Rent Day, which was reckoned to be the 
cost of a good tea. 

The upkeep of the village school (not yet 
a responsibility of the ratepayer) was a matter 
of great concern to the old ladies who then 
resided at the Hall. Too great, perhaps, in the 
eyes of the estate steward, for the carpenter in 
rendering his bill has added, in self-justification, 

‘every part and article in this account was 
ordered by Lady Charlotte.” 

How did the poor live in those days, when 
cash incomes were so very much smaller, though 
prices, of course, also were lower? ‘Pretty 
well,’’ we are told, ‘‘in the summer, but it was 
difficult in the winter,’’ when as many as 20 men 
might be stood off in hard weather by tenant 
farmers unable to find them a remunerative job. 
Those who worked for the Estate never stood off; 
and in winter-time anyone might go and get hot 
soup at the Hall kitchen. But for that ‘some 
would have gone hungry.” 

Let us pursue our enquiry a stage further. 
How do the financial results of land-owning 
to-day compare with those of a century ago? 
Here we tread on more debatable ground, for 
although full estate accounts are available 
throughout the period, changes in farm boun- 
daries, the buying of additional land in some 
parishes and its sale in others, make an accu- 
rate comparison difficult. From the standpoint 
of agricultural prosperity, 1844 was a transition 
period. The long depression that followed the 
Napoleonic wars was passing away, but the 
golden decade of 1865-75 was still 20 years 
distant. It is safe to assume that rents at that 
moment were somewhat higher than 20 years 
previously, but definitely lower than 20 years 
later. 

To eliminate irrelevancies, the following 
seems a fairly accurate comparison. In the year 
in question about 3,200 acres of land in the 
parishes of Elton and Warmington produced 
a gross rental of approximately £3,800 (equiva- 
lent to 24s. per acre). Out of this, £513 (equi- 
valent to about 3s. 3d. per acre) was spent in the 
actual repair of iarm buildings. If to this be 
added land tax, rates, income-tax, charities, 
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pensions, management, land drainage, repair 
of roads, the upkeep of the Hall gardens and of 
the Park plantations, and such gamekeepering 
as was then done—in short all the expenses to 
which an agricultural estate is heir—we get a 
total outgoing of £2,115 (equivalent to 13s. 6d. 
per acre) leaving the satisfactory balance of 
nearly £1,700 (equivalent to over 10s. per acre) 
which was paid in half-yearly instalments to 
the bank account of the Trustees. 

On an outlying estate at Yaxley, five miles 
distant, where the land was more fertile, rents 
higher and outgoings less, the net return after 
payment of all expenses was in the neighbour- 
hood of £1 5s. per acre. 

To-day a somewhat larger acreage at Elton 
and Warmington pays a fractionally higher rent 
(£1 5s. per acre as against £1 4s.) but expenses 
have increased out of all recognition. During 
the five years 1942-46 (years when the carrying 
out of a full quota of repairs was admittedly 
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very difficult) expenditure on the one item of 
repairs and upkeep of buildings has averaged 
£3,000 per annum (equivalent to 15s. per acre). 
Statutory or other charges must, of course, be 
paid on top of this. Small wonder that expendi- 
ture as a whole has exceeded income, and that in 
recent years no cheque has reached the bank 
from the Elton farm rentals. 

The moral is obvious. No one would con- 
template for a moment a return to the low 
wages and austere living of a century ago: no 
one grudges the farm tenant the notable advance 
in gross and net returns that he has enjoyed 
in the last six years; but if at some moments in 
the past the reward of the owner has been 
unduly high, to-day it is manifestly too low. 
A very few may still remain who can afford to 
regard land-owning as a hobby or as a charity, 
but their number is negligible. In a workaday 
world, with income-tax at 9s. in the £, the vast 
majority of owners can fulfil their responsibilities 
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only if rents bear a fair relation to outgoings. 
Nor is nationalisation a remedy: for over a 
period of time, the State, like the individual, 
must match expenditure by income, unless, 
indeed, the taxpayer is to be constantly 
required to redress the balance. 

If it be conceded that up-to-date equip- 
ment and the attraction of fresh capital to the 
land are matters of prime importance, it follows 
(though some may be unwilling to admit it) that 
there is probably no one thing that would con- 
tribute more certainly to the long-term pros- 
perity of the countryside at the present juncture 
than a reasonable and judicious rise in farm 
rents. The words “reasonable” and “judi- 
cious” are, of course, vital, for every fair- 
minded owner is aware how greatly even on the 
same estate the adequacy or otherwise of 
existing rentals may vary from holding to 
holding, from causes that are fortuitous or 
sentimental rather than economic. 


QUAIL-NETTING IN PALESTINE 


By R. A. McGEAGH 


jAnd it came to pass, that at even the 
quails came up, and covered the camp. 


(Exodus xvi, 13.) 


UAIL have been eaten in Palestine since 
O the days of the ancient Hebrews. When 
the Children of Israel were starving in the 
wilderness of Sinai, after their miraculous 
passage of the Red Sea, the Lord sent manna 
and quails. Later, in Numbers, Chapter xi, the 
story is told of how the hungry Israelites were 
punished by a plague when they feasted on the 
quail that seemed to descend from Heaven. 
“And there went forth a wind from the Lord, 
and brought quails from the sea, and let them 
fall by the camp ... and the people stood up 
all that day, and all that night, and all the next 
day, and they gathered the quails.’’ Quail are 
a delicacy to be eaten with the greatest dis- 
cretion, even by the gourmet, and it is hardly 
surprising that this feast played havoc with the 
digestions of the meagrely-fed Semitic tribesmen. 
The origin and persistence of the opinion 
that this food appears, like manna, from 
Heaven, is easy to trace. In spring and autumn 
hundreds of migrating quail pass ovér Palestine 
on their northward or southward passage. In 
autumn, after their long Mediterranean flight, 
they flop exhausted on the shore, and the local 
Arab fishermen and fellahin are the first to take 
advantage of this delightful benevolence on the 
part of Allah, and gather up the exhausted birds 
in large numbers, catching them easily in nets. 
Quail (Coturnix c. coturnix) are common 
migrants in Palestine on both passages. They 
are summer breeders in the northern Mediter- 
ranean. countries, and fly south on a broad 
front, over Egypt, Sinai. and Palestine, to 
winter quarters in the Lake Chad area, 
Abyssinia and the Sudan. A few breed in 


Palestine, joining the southerm migrants that 
pass over from the end of August to the begin- 
ning of October. Others remain behind for the 
winter and fly north to breed in mid-March. 
The netting season every autumn provides 





QUAIL-NETTERS PREPARING BREAKFAST OUTSIDE 


THEIR SAND-DUNE SHACK 


an abundant addition to the boards of both 
rich and poor along these southern coasts. 
Local notables entertain their friends to lavish 
feasts, where the plump birds are served on 
large trays on heaps of rice and ‘‘samna,”’ the 
Arab clarified butter; or stuffed with rice, meat 
and roast pine seeds from the Lebanon. Many 
of the local people, however, seem to take this 
annual delicacy very much for granted; while 
others, more imaginative, tell tales of hosts of 
birds that darken the sky at dawn. Possibly 
because the quail are mostly netted along the 
isolated parts of the shore at sunrise few can 
really say what happens. And so we decided to 
see for ourselves which of the stories that 
surround this determined little bird are true. 

We left Gaza by starlight one morning in 
late September, and by six o’clock had turned 
off the main road to the north on to the sandy 
track running down to the sea. The sun was 
already casting up a red glow through the 
dimness of the bare Beersheba plain behind us, 
and as we bumped along between the dense 
prickly-pear hedges it burst over the horizon. 

The landscape suddenly sprang to life. 
The light caught the gnarled grey trunks of the 
sycamore-fig, or ‘‘jummeiz’’ trees, making 
their small fig-like fruit glow like red and gold 
jewels clustering under the wide boughs; it 
played on the bare mud walls of the villagers’ 
huts, and when we reached the shore the sun 
had raced high enough to cover the sweeping 
virgin sand-dunes with a white, unearthly 
brilliance. The fellahin were meandering to 
work in the cool early-morning air. Some were 
carrying spades, or baskets for prickly-pears or 
water melons. Tattered little boys drove a few 
thin cattle, sheep and goats, and a long string 
of camels lurched up across the flat sand. 

It was here, half a mile from the sea’s edge, 
that the fishermen had erected their nets. An 
excited Arab girl greeted us, but she was waving 
her arms to tell us that we were unlucky. There 
were no quail, and we realised that a strong 
northerly wind the night before must have 
blown them down on to the Sinai coast. The 
girl did, however, produce several exhausted little 
birds from the ample folds of her 
faded blue garment. Dazed, they 
sat quite still in her hand as she 
held them up for us to see. 

They are  well-feathered 
birds about five inches long, with 
an equal wing span, the most 
distinctive of their light and 
dark brown markings being the 
dark lines running backwards 
over the tops of their heads. The 
local Arab name of ‘‘fir” is an 
imitation of the “‘firr-firr’’ noise 
they make in flight. Trammel 
nets, hung vertically on poles 
about ten feet high, are stretched 
in a single line along the shore. 
These consist of a small mesh 
net hung in front of a coarse net 
with a mesh of about six inches. 
A bird striking the first net 





ARAB GIRL HOLDING TWO EX- 
HAUSTED QUAIL AT SUNRISE ON THE 
SHORES OF PALESTINE 


AN 


draws it through vhe large mesh, and is so 
caught hanging in a kind of bag. 

The quail fly in at sunrise, low over the sea, 
first in twos and threes and later in groups of 
ten or more. Those that do not become 
entangled in the nets, flying through gaps or over 
the top, flop, exhausted, into the scrub. Their 
only desire is to rest, before finally feeding and 
continuing their southward journey. Even these 
are pursued and caught with the hand nets used 
for cast fishing. Too tired to protest, they are 
crammed into large closed baskets and taken 
alive to the local market of Gaza, or sent by lorry 
to towns farther afield. Such is the reward of 
these plucky birds that have just flown the 
Mediterranean. 

Before the war quail were exported from 
the Middle East to Europe. In 1908 as many as 
1,208,000 birds were exported from Egypt, but 
in 1926 the number had dropped to 535,000. 
This decline is not surprising, since, although 
the birds are protected by law, a continual 
state of warfare exists between the netters and 
theauthorities. The Palestine lawrequiresa netter 
to pay £1 licensing fee for every kilometre of net- 
ting. Only a single line may be erected, at a dis- 
tance of 500 metres from the shore, and no more 
than 200 metres may be netted continuously, 
a space of equal length being left between nets. 

The Arabs regard these restrictions as an 
outrageous imposition on their natural, or even 
Heaven-sent, rights. They leave only small gaps 
between the nets, with the purely utilitarian 
purpose of avoiding disputes as to their owner- 
ship; and the police are far too busy to keep an 
eye on the whole coast-line. So the fishermen 
wonderingly complain of bad years, and look 
back longingly on good times, when as many as 
fifty pairs of quail fell into a single net. 

It seems incredible that quail have been 
gathered in such large numbers since Bible days, 
and that as a species they still survive. The very 
fact of their survival after so many centuries of 
persecution from man may provide hope that 
they will overcome to-day’s threat of extinction. 
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1.—RETURN FROM THE MARATHON: 


POST-WAR COACHING 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


HERE was a time when the coach and 
four had precedence of all wheeled traffic; 


indeed it is recorded, I think of the 
Dover road, that the driver of His Majesty’s 
Mail claimed precedence over His Majesty’s 
troops and calmly drove through a regiment on 
the march. That this right of road was some- 
thing more than a courtesy right seems to be 
proved by the fact that the military authorities 
took no action against the driver of the mail. 
Such right of road was always claimed (and 

I always understood it was a legal right) by 
horsed fire-engines and was continued with the 


2.—MANNERS! A BAD EXAMPLE OF CUTTING IN 
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present motorised fire-engines, but a recent case 
upsets this theory, as apparently they are bound 
to observe traffic lights. 

Up to the 1914-18 war a coach and four 
still had courtesy precedence, and to a lesser 
extent, with the growing ignorance of all con- 
nected with the horse, up to the late war. 
To-day it appears to me a perilous proceeding 
to drive four horses. Road manners are almost 
non-existent towards horsed vehicles (Fig. 2),and 
even drivers of mechanical ones are far from 
courteous to each other. Moreover, the modern 
police do not understand horse traffic, and are 
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therefore not so helpful as the old bobby, who 
probably had started his career before the 
motor entirely usurped the King’s highway. 
Four horses take a lot of wagoning, require 
plenty of room and a certain amount of time 
to negotiate corners, etc., and are less easy to 
manoeuvre than, say, a motor-bus, which 
takes up about the same amount of floor 
space. Frequent stops and restarts do not 
do even a motor engine any good, but it does 
not tire, whereas stopping and restarting a 
heavy vehicle takes it out of horses more than 
even the length of journey does. Having 
recently been a passenger on a coach after 


a gap of some 25 years, I think that the modern coachman has far 
greater difficulties to contend with than any of his predecessors in 
the various coaching revivals which have at short intervals taken 
place ever since the real coaching era, which came to an end in 


the 1840’s. 


Moreover, modern difficulties are not only those of the road. 


Apart from crippling taxation and high wages, etc., 


the food 


problem is still very difficult for horse-owners, and substitutes 


WNL 4 for oats are very far from being the same thing. 
rf selves are expensive and few in number, 
population steadily decreases year by year. 


Horses them- 
since the horse 
The old Yorkshire 


a yt ' coach horse now seems to be extinct, and even the big hackneys, 
Pye * which often took their place in pre-war private drags, seem to 


into harness. 
suppose any 


have vanished, for I haven’t seen any this year. 
always preferred the heavy-weight hunter type, but there are not 
enough to go round for riding, so that not many find their way 
Another difficulty if a lack of vehicles. 
coach builder has built a coach for at least 
40 years, so that I was not surprised to hear the coach I was 
sitting on was 150 years old. A thing that struck me as curious 
was that fast-moving motor traffic has apparently put the pe- 
destrian’s eye out. Though they are used to keeping well out of the 
way (jay-walkers excepted), horses trotting at 7 or 8 miles an 
hour catch them on the hop. The speed being a good deal 
quicker than it appears to be, several people had to move faster 
than they anticipated, including a woman with a perambulator. 
Traffic lights are equally as disconcerting for 
driver, for, if they change just as the leaders reach them, the 
team has to be brought up all standing from the trot with much 
grinding of brakes (Fig. 3). I might add that the smooth surface 
of modern roads and the absence of grit deprive the brakes of 
much of their power. 

To the man:in the street a coaching marathon of 7 or 8 miles 
with 60 minutes in which to do it may seem child’s play, but under 
modern conditions the density of traffic alone makes it no easy 


Personally, I 


I don’t 


the coach 


test of driving, and the constant stopping and starting caused by 
obstructions, such as automatic traffic signals, combined with hilly 
roads with slippery surfaces, make it quite a test of the horses’ 


condition, 


which is 30 per cent. of the points awarded, the 
marking being: Horses, 30 per cent.; 


condition, 30 per cent.; 


coach, harness and equipment, 40 per cent. 


Besides the density of traffic, modern road surfaces are 
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unsuited for  steel-shod hooves. I ‘ = London; but even then traffic was 
was therefore surprised to find a (4 so dense that it had to have mounted 
team with neither studs nor _ pads oa police help — from Piccadilly — to 
on their feet, and_ still more <a lor Hammersmith. 
astonished when told they had only One used to see classes — for 
once in 1,500 miles had a_ horse these stage coaches as well as_ for 
down. 


All things considered, it is a 
very sporting effort to put a coach 
on the road to-day, and how few in 





numbers they are—only five at Rich- 
mond and two at Aldershot. One 
particularly misses the Regimental 
coaches. Even in these mechanised 
days one still hopes to see the 
Household Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
start a coach; the R.A.S.C. have 


already done so and given them a lead. 
I gather one of the greatest difficulties 
to military sport to-day is lack 
of stabling, which in the larger centres 
has been converted to garages. In 
fact I have heard of officers being unable 
to find stabling even for their children’s 


ponies. 

To return to post-war coaching 
after the 1914-18 war it made a 
quick recovery. The Remount, driven 
by Mr. Walters, being the first on 
the road followed by Mr. Barron, 
who restarted his Vivid on_ the 


Windsor road, and Mr. Perkins’s coach 
on the Brighton road. In fact there 


was soon quite a_ strong revival. 
Mr. Bertram Mills, Mr. Claud 
Goddard, Mr. Colebrook, Mr. 
Hamilton Hughes, and Mr. Fred 
Unwin revived a flickering flame, 
which died down when Mr. Unwin 
took his coach off the road in 1933. 


Venture 
coach to 


Mr. Barron’s 
the last 


I think, 
out of 


was, 
run 


THE GROWTH OF LEGEND ~- 


BOUT the names of the truly great, 
A legends always cluster thickly. More 
than one golfer has, I believe, preserved 

a number of the Andrew Kirkaldy stories in 
a book, though it is a book that can never be 
printed save in a miserably mild and bowdler- 
ised form. Hoylake is full of John Ball stories 
and I never go there without hearing-some addi- 
tion to the saga. Only the other day, during the 
championship, an old friend was telling me how 
an admirer with a camera went out to watch 
and, if possible, to photograph John playing 
a friendly foursome, and how the great man 
foiled him for a whole round by a series of 
impish manceuvres. Humbler people cannot 
hope for such immortality and will be more than 
fortunate if a single story about them, possibly 
apocryphal, survives. If it is not wholly without 
foundation it will certainly be enriched in the 
telling, for such is the nature of legends. 
Hitherto I have believed that I lived only in 
a single one, but I have lately come across 
another which seems to have me as its hero, 
and I am enormously puffed up in consequence. 

* * * 


The first, which I am conscious of having 


narrated before, comes from St. Anne’s. At the 
beginning of this century, in gutty days, I 


played in a match there against the club and 
at the 14th or 15th hole my ball lay in an 
extremely shallow puddle in a bunker on the 
verge of the green. I played it out and the ball 
went into the hole for a three. Many years 
afterwards an acquaintance of mine was playing 
the same hole, and his caddie told him how he 
had carried for a man who had played a 
miraculous shot there. The bunker had now 
become at least 100 yards away from the hole 
and so full of water as to demand courageous 
wading, and I rather think the ball had gone 
into the hole full pitch. At any rate the nature 
of my achievement had grown considerably 
more heroic in the keeping. 

Now for the second legend, which I heard 
of only the other day on meeting a friend just 
returned from America. I asked him where he 
had played golf, and he named various courses, 
including Pine Valley. It is always said, I know 


3.—STOP! 














A TEAM 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS 


not with how much truth, that the denizens of 
that valley are always prepared to bet any 
stranger that he does not beat a hundred on 
his first round, and apropos my friend told me 
the following story. An Englishman, having 
some modest reputation—his name was now 
lost—set out on his round and for some while 
was doing a remarkably good score, but then 
fell into serious trouble. He was a man of 
determination, not easily to be beaten, and 
holed out the next hole in 22 strokes. 

Now for what I believe to be the foundation 
of the story. When I was at Pine Valley with 
the Walker Cup side of 1922 I played, reluc- 
tantly enough, in a medal round, and for the 
first seven holes my score was one under fours. 
Then at the eighth I put my second in a bunker 
by the green. It is or was a very small green 
and I played ping-pong backwards and _for- 
wards across it from bunker to bunker until at 
last, I hope with tolerable placidity, I picked 
up my ball. It may be of course that my story 
and my friend’s are different ones, and certainly 
the modern version flatters my resolution and 
power of sticking to it. At any rate for a number 
of years after my visit a kind friend at Pine 
Valley used to send me a Christmas card bearing 
a photograph of the eighth green, and so I like 
to think that this terrific legend has me for its 
origin. 

* * * 


Well, two legends is not such a bad score, 
and now I come to think of it I have a third to 
my credit and one that is enshrined in works of 
reference. That is to the effect that in playing 
the 19th hole at Hoylake against Horace 
Hutchinson in a championship, I put so many 
balls out of bounds that I perforce gave up for 
lack of ammunition. That is perfectly true, but 
though many people have told me the story in 
the friendliest way and profess to have seen the 
incident, no one of them has ever got the 
sequence of events, which are painfully and 
indelibly graven on my own mind, even 
approximately correct. Incidentally, poor Dai 
Rees made a brave attack on that record of 
mine in his last round in the Open Championship 
the other day. I am not sure how many balls 


PULLED UP SHARP 


shows. 
ranks of the 


private drags at all the big 
Alas! the reduced 


latter are now the sole representatives 
of a typical British sport, and 
the ranks really are sadly reduced 
with only one member of the old 
Coaching Club © still driving. As 
for road coaches, it is, I am 
afraid, unlikely that we = shall ever 
see them again. Lack of hotel 
stabling, grooms and_ strappers, and 
lack of horse fodder have, I think, 
sounded the knell of road coaching, 
which required much _ organisation, 
even in the recent past, when 
conditions were far easier and 
less expensive than they are 
to-day. 

To the public a coach to-day 
may seem  an_ anachronism, but 
as it is also a_ spectacle, its 
appearance gives obvious — pleasure 
to many onlookers, although some 
of them evidently vaguely connect 
it with the films, and the modern 
driver is apt to be greeted” by 
ribald vouths who shout, ‘Look 
out, Guvnor! Dick Turpin’s round 


the corner !’ 

How drivers of the present day com- 
pare with the past, I do not know, 
since the conditions now are much 
worse than anything the crack drivers 

’ of other days ever had to face. So let 
BY us take off our hats to ‘‘a few brave 
gentlemen putting back the clock.”’ 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


he put out of bounds into the field, but he told 
me that he had holed out in nine. In the course 
of a few vears that nine will probably have 
become thirteen. 

* * * 

Apropos of the growth of legends and 
playing ping-pong across the green I saw in this 
last championship at Hoylake a heart-breaking 
tragedy at the 13th or Rushes hole. It befell 
one who was doing quite a good score and pre- 
vented his qualifving. He was bunkered to the 
right of the green, half-topped his shot out and 
sent his ball rattling against the fence on the 
other side of the green. Thence having with 
difficulty dislodged it he put it back into one 
of the bunkers by the green. Now the point of 


my story, so far as there is one, is this, that 
soon after the round I was talking over the 
tragedy with the plaver’s partner, and we dis- 
agreed as to the bunker in which he had 
ultimately ended. I am not saying that I was 
necessarily right and that he was wrong; but 


one of us must have been wrong. Here were 
two people looking on with intent and s~mpa- 
thetic interest, and yet only an hour or so after- 
wards we were at variance about the simple 


facts. No wonder then that legends grow and 
vary with the years, since observers are so 


inaccurate. 

If anyone wants to know how fallible are 
human observation and human memory, let 
him read in Mr. W. J. Ford’s history of the 
Cambridge University Cricket Club the diverse 
accounts of the University match in_ 1870, 
Cobden’s year. Mr. Ford collated them when 
the players in that famous match were still in 
the prime of life, and vet they differed pro- 
foundly as to what precisely had occurred. In 
particular they differed as to one fact of no 
great intrinsic importance, namely whether the 
first ball of the over in which Cobden did his hat 
trick was fielded by mid-off or mid-on. Neither 
plaver claimed the slightest credit for having 
fielded it, but each was perfectly sure he 
had done so and each could produce witnesses 
who shared his certainty. It seems that exciting 
and dramatic moments, whether in games or in 
anything else, far from imprinting the facts for 
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ever on the mind, leave it in a state of confusion. 
In the last Halford Hewitt Cup before the 
war Dale Bourn, in going to the 21st hole for the 
Old Carthusians against the Old Wykehamists, 
laid a most crucial and remarkable run-up stone 
dead to save the hole and ultimately to win the 
| saw the shot, 
and was convinced in my own mind that he had 
played from the left. A friend of mine who had 
not seen it was equally convinced on geographi- 
cal grounds that I was wrong and that the shot 
must have been played from the right. There- 


match and the tournament. 
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shot, from the left. 


told. 


AUGUST 


upon we collected evidence and it became clear 
that my memory had played me false. I have 
now no doubt about it at all; yet I have only 
to shut my eyes and see the picture, which 
I had preserved for so long, of Dale playing the 
And, knowing that I am 
wrong, I shall always continue to do so. 

It is natural then that we 
always believe the golfing stories that we are 
There is a friend of mine who once most 
worthily won the Amateur Championship, but 
has for a number of years ceased to play the 
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should not 





game seriously; indeed he now hardly plays it 
at all. The other day, I am told, he returned 
for once to the field of glory, and his caddie 
was apprised, by somebody else, of the honour 
that was his. Being completely out of practice 
the player made rather heavy weather of it and 
got into a variety of trouble. The small caddie’s 
eyes became rounder and rounder and he began 
to think that somebody had made him the 
victim of a pleasantry. At last he could restrain 
himself no longer and said, “Sir, is it really true 
that you were ever a champion?”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THWARTING THE 
PARASITE 


IK,—I was very interested in Lt.- 

Col. W. KR. Thompson's letter 
(August 1) about reed-warblers placing 
a nest-lining over a first clutch con- 
taining a cuckoo's egg and _ bringing 
ott a second clutch. A North American 
bird, the yellow warbler (Dendroica 
petechia), which breeds widely be- 
tween Quebec and Colombia, also has 
a deep nest, and if a cowbird, four of 
the seven known species of which are 
parasites, places an egg in the nest of 
a yellow warbler, the latter often 
covers the eggs with a new cup and 
proceeds to lay a fresh clutch. 

Other species of intended foster- 
parents have other ways of dealing 
with cowbird eggs, though most birds 
tolerate them. The American robin 
(a thrush) and the catbird puncture 
them and throw them out; chats 
desert the nest; but the yellow warbler 
is the only one to build a new nest 
bottom, as the pair of reed-warblers 
mentioned by your correspondent did. 

Perhaps I ought to add that the 
three cuckoo in North 
\merica are not parasitic, but build 
substantial nesting platforms. 
GORDON N. SLYFIELD, 47, Novth 
Parade, Horsham, Sussex. 


CUCKOO’S THREE-NOTE 
CALL 


Sir,—With reference to the corre- 
spondence in your issue of July 25 
about cuckoos being heard giving a 
three-note call down the scale, it may 
interest your readers to know that | 
heard a similar call of three notes 
(down the scale at regular intervals as 
described by M. Stratford Cooke) 
repeatedly for a week while staying 
near Sudbury, Sutfolk, in May. It 
apparently came from one bird and 
went on all day.—D. BuRKE, Anstey 
Close, Alton, Hampshire. 


THE WHITE CATTLE OF 
DYNEVOR 


Sik, —As an addendum to Mr. Lionel 
Edwards's delightful drawings of the 
white cattle at Dynevor Castle, 
Carmarthenshire, you may care to 
photograph of 


species ot 


publish the enclosed 


LOOKING 
IN SWITZERLAND 


See letter: 


some of the herd taken at Dynevor 
before the war. 

As can be seen, the cattle were all 
fairly approachable by a stranger. 
The view of Carregcennin Castle, 
which stands very finely on a high 
rock with a drop of hundreds of feet 
to the river, was taken from the 
opposite side to that from which 
Mr. Edwards's drawing was made 
M. W., Hereford. 


SCARCITY OF SWALLOWS? 


Sir,—Several of us in Warwickshire 
have been remarking on the great 


scarcity of swallows that there seems 
to be this summer, and I should very 
much like to know if it is general and 
if there is any special reason for it. 
Perhaps other readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE have noticed —it.—HELEN 
ROTHERHAM, Hylands Hotel, Coventry, 
Warwickshire. 



























FOR A FOUR-LEAFED CLOVER 


A World-wide Superstition 


expresses well what we owe to trees : 


A WORLD-WIDE 
SUPERSTITION 


Sir, — While walking 
with a Swiss friend near 
Kippel, in the L6tschen- 
thal, | was surprised to 
find the small boy de- 
picted in my _ photo- 
graph all alone on his 
hands and knees by the 
roadside. We asked him 
what he was looking for 
and he replied: “A 
four-leafed clover.’’ The 
superstition that it is 
lucky to find a four- 
leafed clover appears to 
be international, and it 
would be interesting to 
know its origin. 
DovuGLas Dickins, 19, 
Lambolle Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 


IN PRAISE OF 
TREES 


Sir,—The recent corre- 
spondence in COUNTRY 
LiFE about cruelty to 
trees would have warm- 
ed the heart of my late 
father, who spent a 
great part of his long 
life studying trees. 

As an introduction to his book 
Timbers of the World he quoted the 
following Portuguese inscription, which 
is to be found in all public woods and 
gardens where there are timber trees 
and which, I think you will agree, 


I am the bread of kindness and the 

flower of beauty. 

Ye who pass by, listen tomy prayer: 

harm me not. 

Would it not be possible for some 
similar action to be taken in this 
country to preserve our rapidly 
dwindling woods, once the pride and 
glory of Britain ?—Davip L. Howarp, 
4, Stanhope Street, N.W.1. 


LINKS WITH ELIZABETH 
CARTER 
Sir,—Your recent correspondence 
about Elizabeth Carter prompted me 
to visit the Town Hall at Deal, Kent. 
Hanging next to her portrait is a 
framed cameo of her in later life, 
mounted on a board about a foot 
square on the four corners of which 
are carved oak leaves made from an 
oak tree in the garden of Carter House. 
Imagine my surprise when it was 
revealed that this was the back of a 
small portfolio containing many 
original letters in her handwriting. 
MARGARET KNOWLES, 7, Lowndes 
Street, S.W.1. 


CHURCH BRIEFS 
Sir,—Apropos of the letter in your 
issue of July 25 about church briefs, 
I have been recently working on the 
churchwardens’ accounts of St. Mary’s, 
Lowgate, Kingston-upon-Hull, York- 
shire, and have come across many 
references to briefs. In the revised 
Prayer Book of 1662, provision for the 
readings of briefs was made in the 
Communion Office just after the 
Nicene Creed. 


Your correspondent speaks of 





WHITE CATTLE AT DYNEVOR CASTLE, CARMARTHENSHIRE 
(Left) CARREGCENNIN CASTLE HIGH ON ITS ROCK 
See letter: The White Cattle of Dynevor 


TO THE WAYFARER 

Ye who pass by and would raise 
vour hand against me, hearken ere 
vou harm me. 

I am the heat of your hearth on the 
cold wintery nights, the friendly shade 
screening you from the summer sun ;my 
fruits ave refreshing draughts quench- 
ing your thirst as you journey on. 

I am the beam that holds your house, 
the board of your table, the bed on 
which you lie, and the timber that 
builds your boat. 

I am the handle of your hoe, the door 
of your homestead, the wood of your 
cradle, and the shell of your coffin. 








Southey’s reference to a_ receptacle 
used by the churchwardens for collect- 
ing alms. No doubt this was used for 
what is called a walking brief. This 
meant that the church collection had 
to be supplemented by a parish collec- 
tion, i.e. from door to door. There is 
a record of this in St. Mary’s books 
for 1732: ‘For Ramsey in Com. 
Huntington collected from House to 
House.”’ 

Not only were briefs issued to 
relieve the poor and for disasters such 
as that which occurs in 1684 (‘‘Col- 
lected upon a Brief for a loss by part 
of the town.of Runswick in ye North 
Riding of Yorkshire falling into the 



















sea,’’) but they were also issued to 
finance the building of a new church. 
In 1715 8s.1014d. was collected “for 
ye New Church in Sunderland.”’ This 
is a fine Queen Anne ¢éhurch, which is 
now the parish church of Sunderland. 

At St. Mary’s, Hull, there was an 
average of 11 briefs a year in the first 
three decades of the 18th century. 
Since Hull is a sea port, it is appro- 
priate that a brief should be issued in 
1692 ‘‘ for the Redemption of Captives 
in Turkie.”” Not everyone who con- 
tributed to the collections was honest, 
however. In 1751 7s. was recorded as 
“Lost by bad gold recd. in the collec- 
tion changed att Mr. Jones church 


lane.’’—M. Epwarp InGraM, 16, High 
Street, Craven House, Bridlington, 


Yorkshire. 


A BLACKBIRD’S CUNNING 
Sir,—Apropos of the letter in your 
issue of July 11 about a blackbird that 
displayed what to human eyes seemed 
to be shrewdness, you may be inter- 
ested in an experience I had some 30- 
odd years ago. 

At the time I was one of the 
assistant medical officers to the 
Crighton Royal Mental Hospital at 
Dumfries, and one of our duties was 
a round so as to assure that every 
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Robert Pyle that was destroyed by 
fire in 1940, it may be of interest to 
point out that there is or was a_por- 
trait of the younger Devall by Zoffany. 
No. 98 of the Catalogue of the 
Royal Academy’s Exhibition of 1784, 
described as “portrait of a gentle- 
man,’ was identified by Graves as 
“Mr. Chase,’ but a contemporary 
note in the Morning Chronicle says 
“Zoffany’s portrait of a gentleman 
No. 98 is a faithful likeness of a man 
of good faith—Mr. Devall of the Board 
of Works, the person who does the 
masonry of Somerset House’’ (see 
Wie a 
Friends in England, Vol. 11, p. 397). 
It seems likely that this portrait 
was painted to commemorate Devall’s 
election as Master of the Masons’ Com- 
pany in the year of its Exhibition. 
The note is interesting as evidence of 
the younger Devall’s official position 
and his association with Sir William 
Chambers in addition to the other 
architects already mentioned. 

* It seems probable that this Devall 
was a cousin of his namesake and con- 
temporary who died in 1774. It is 
presumably the older man who is 
referred to by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough in 1734, in writing to her 





THE NORTH SIDE OF KENSINGTON SQUARE, THROUGH WHICH 
IT HAS BEEN PROPOSED THAT A PASSAGE-WAY SHOULD BE 
DRIVEN ry 


See letter: Threat to Kensington Square 


inmate was seen each day. The 
attendant I was with said he wanted 
to show me something that would 
astonish me. We arrived at his cot- 
tage in the grounds and he asked his 
wife to put out the cat’s saucer of 
oddments, and this was put on the 
garden path and the cat at once went 
to it and started to eat. 

The attendant and I stood a little 
back and kept quite still, and almost 
at once a cock blackbird appeared and 
hopped about pretty close to the cat 
and the plate, but not near enough for 
the cat to spring on it, and then 
started to make the most appalling 
screaming noise that a blackbird can 
make. This went on for a while, and 
the cat couldn’t stand it, and left the 
plate and went indoors, whereupon the 
blackbird promptly had a good feed 
and flew away, and the cat came back 
for its meal. 

The attendant told me that this 
had been done regularly for quite a 
few days. Shall we say the bird 
managed to annoy and disgust the cat 
by its own caterwauling?—F. H. 
PEARCE, 10, Cumnor Hill, Oxford. 


THE DEVALLS 
Sir,—In connection with the recent 
correspondence regarding the Devall 
family, stonemasons of Isleworth, 
Middlesex, and the reproduction (July 
18) of a presumed portrait of John 
Devall from a conversation piece by 


granddaughter Diana Duchess. of 
Bedford, when she says, ‘I am now 
more averse to Portland stone than 
ever, because I see scales come from 
it at Wimbledon : which was said to be 
well done and by Devall that does 
your stone work at Stratton” (Letters 
of aGrandmotheyr, 1732-35, p. 112). 

Incidentally, the Devalls seem to 
have changed their business premises 
more than once. In the 1780s John 
Devall had a shop and residence in 
Little Portland Street, Marylebone, 
but a few years before his death, 
apparently in contemplation of retire- 
ment, he acquired a house at Upper 
Clapton. His eldest son (also John) 
succeeded to the business and seems 
to have lived on into the Victorian era. 
—A. R. Martin, 18, Kidbrooke Park 
Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


[Lord Herbert points out that all 
the evidence advanced so far shows that 
the George Devall employed at Wilton 
was a mason and not, as stated in a 
letter published on August 1, a 
plumber.—Ep.] 


THREAT TO KENSINGTON 
SQUARE 


S1r,—It is generally accepted that a 
residential square should be a self- 
contained unit, and not invaded by 
commerce. This has hitherto been the 
decision of authorities when the future 


Whitley’s Artists and Their | 
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A SAKAI FAMILY AT THE 
HOUSE IN MALAYA. 


ENTRANCE 





TO THEIR BAMBOO 
(Right) SAKAI HUNTER WITH HIS BLOW- 
PIPE AND BANANA LEAF UMBRELLA 


See Letter: Forest-Dwellers of Malaya 


of Kensington Square has been dis- 
cussed. 

But it has been proposed recently 
that a passage-way should be driven 
through the north side of the square, 
thereby mutilating (or destroying) a 
late Georgian house (No. 42), of which 
the attractive staircase was illustrated 
in CounTRY LIFE (December 27, 1946), 
and breaking through the deep fore- 
court. The house is in good condition, 
and much of the contemporary interior 
detail is preserved. The forecourts of 
the north side of the square, paved and 
planted with shrubs and flowers, are 
an attractive and unusual feature. 

The entire square would suffer 
from the traffic diverted through it, 
and the houses flanking No. 42 would 
be seriously affected. A French friend 
said to me lately : ‘‘ What surprises me 
in you English is your conscienceless 
vandalism in regard to your architec- 
tural antiquities. When will you see 
that they have a money value ?”’ 

As to the traffic problem involved, 
this needs to be considered on a 
broader basis. It was admitted by 
witnesses at a meeting at which the 
future of Kensington Square was 
discussed that this proposed passage- 
way through the north side would be 
only a temporary and partial solution. 

M. Jourpain, Kensington, S.W.7. 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 
SirR,—With reference to Mr. Went- 
worth Day’s article, Unorthodoxy About 
Foxes, in your issue of July 11, youmay 
care to see a remarkable photograph 
taken by a friend of mine 40 years ago 
in Malvern Woods, Worcestershire. 
My friend could not understand 
why he got so close to the foxes as to 
be able to photograph them, until he 
developed the negative, which revealed 


a hedgehog crossing their track. The 
hedgehog apparently alarmed them 
5S 5 - 


and arrested their fear and attention. 
H. C. SAWYER, 4, Granville Terrace, 
Stone, Staffordshire. 


FOREST-DWELLERS OF 
MALAYA 
SirR,—You may be interested to set 
the accompanying photographs illus- 
trating the primitive nature of the 
Sakai aborigines of Malaya. These 
little forest-dwellers have receded 
before the advance of Muslim, Chinese 
and European civilisation until they 
are now found only in the moun- 
tainous interior of Perak and Pahang. 
They know no religion—only_ the 
superstitions of forest lore. They are 
extremely shy, and even though a few 
men may now work spasmodically for 
a tea-planter, their dwellings are 
hidden some miles away in the jungle 

A house of theirs may vary from 
a wigwam of sticks and leaves to a 
bamboo hut supported by poles, as 
illustrated in my first photograph, or 
built in trees on the mountain side 
A small patch of jungle is usually 
burnt and roughly cleared, and here 
they manage to grow a little tapioca 
and rice. They have no idea of culti- 
vation by tilling or irrigation. 

For food they rely largely upon 
wild roots and nuts, and upon their 
skill as hunters. Their animal traps 
are all in the form of fibre 
actuated by cunning trip mechanisms 
secured to bent saplings. Deer, pig, 
civet cats and porcupine are among 
the most common victims of these 
traps. The absence of fall-pits is 
accounted for by the fact that the 
Sakai do not use digging tools. 

High in the trees above, the birds, 
monkeys, loris and squirrels are shot 
with poisoned darts from their long 
blow-pipes, one of which is shown in 
the other photograph. The darts 
themselves are thin splinters of bamboo 
about 8inches long, with a pith cap 
and the last inch of the tip is impreg 
nated with the poison, which isdeadly 
and of rapid effect. © The blow-pipe is 
made in three pieces: a hardwood 
mouthpiece, and two concentric hollow 


nooses 





A VIXEN AND HER CUBS SURPRISED BY A HEDGEHOG 


See letter: No Cause for Alarm 
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AN ELABORATELY CARVED STONE DOOR- 
STOPPER OF THE 17th CENTURY FROM 
NEAR HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 


See letter: A Remarkable Door-stopper 


tubes of male bamboo. The outer tube 
is merely a protective case. The inner 
“liner” is drilled to about a 3, in. bore, 
the high polish of which is reminiscent 
of the gun-room. 

The reception one gets at a Sakai 
dwelling depends largely on the 
manner of approach. An unannounced 
arrival simply results in a household 
stampede for the jungle, followed by 
a wary scrutiny by the master of the 
house. My most successful method 
was to give a hail from a distance and 
then turn my back, sit on a log and 
light my pipe. 

Once familiar with my back view, 
the family would carry out a further 
reconnaissance, and when they came 
within reach | would proffer my pouch. 
A pinch of tobacco would then be 
carefully rolled in a dead leaf, and by 
the time they had got alight off my pipe 
they reckoned that my passport was 
in order.—J. J. D. Groves (Lt.-Col.), 
C.R.E.178 Works, Central Malaya. 


A GIANT UMBELLIFER 
Sir,—With reference to the Duke of 
Bedford’s letter (July 25) in answer to 
my letter of July 4 about the large 
umbelliferous plant that appears each 
vear in front of a mill house near 
Horsham, Sussex, I sent a goodly 
sample of a stem-base (eight and a half 
inches in circumference) to Dr. J. 
Hutchinson, Curator at Kew, who 
pronounced it not H. villosum (syn. 
H. giganteum) but a related species 
H. mantegazzianum, which is found 
wild in the Caucasus. As suggested 
therefore, it is not a native of this 
country..—GORDON N. SLYFIELD, 47, 
North Parade, Horsham, Sussex. 


BIRDS ATTACKING 


FRITILLARIES 
From the Earl of Powis. 
Sir,—In your note on Lord St. 
Audries’s recent letter about birds 


nipping off the heads of fritillaries, you 
say you have never before heard of 
birds attacking these plants. Last 
year nearly all my fritillary flowers 
were nipped off by birds; I suspected 
pheasants, as I often saw them on the 
ground where the plants grow in my 
garden. This vear the flowers were 
never touched. 

Since pheasants are not fed now 
they eat flowers, which they would not 
do if food were provided. They and 
other birds are very fond of crocuses. 

Powis, Powis Castle, Welshpool, 
Montgomeryshire. 
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A REMARKABLE 
DOOR-STOPPER 
Sir, — An _ antiquarian 
friend of mine, living 
near Halifax, Yorkshire, 
acquired some time ago 


a very unusual door- 
stopper, of which I 
enclose photographs. 


Carved from a single 
piece of local sandstone, 
it has a thick, rounded 
handle at the top and 
an abundance of detailed 


sculpture on the two 
sides. 

One side bears the 
date 1612, when pre- 


sumably the stopper was 
fashioned; in a panel on 
the right there is a crude 
carving of a stone mason 
at work; and a corres- 
ponding panel on the left 
presents a portrait of a 
woman, doubtless his 
wife, who holds a bottle 
or flask in one hand. 

The other side 
obviously represents an 
attempt to capture 
certain features of local 
architecture: itis 
possibly a reproduction 
of the entrance to some 
neighbouring hall = or 
yeoman’s dwelling, for 
the centre portion takes 
the form of a classical 
doorway with carved 
entablature and fluted 
columns. A mask appears at each side 
of the doorway, and beneath are some 
initials. These initials are completed at 
the ends of the door-stopper, so that 
the identities of the mason and his 
wife are presumably represented by 
J. W. and E. B. 

The stopper is 154 ins. long, 
101, ins. high, and 414 ins. at its 
greatest thickness (where the door 
columns project). My friend suggests 
that the mason made the door-stopper 
as a present for his wife. I should be 
glad to hear if readers have seen any- 
thing like it elsewhere.—G. BERNARD 
Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


DUCKS’ JUSTICE 
Sir,—In Country Lire of July 25a 
correspondent describes how she saw 
a moorhen killing a sparrow in 
Regent’s Park, London. One summer 
in the early days of the war I was 
watching some mallard ducklings 
being fed bread crumbs by passers-by 
in St. James’s Park. Most of the 
crumbs fell on the footway adjoining 
the water, and the ducklings came out 
of the water after them. They were 
not very agile, and most of the bread 
was snapped up by a young house- 
sparrow. 
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While I was thinking how unfair 
this was and how little I could do 
about it, a drake mallard, which had 
been swimming a little way out, 
hurried to the footpath, scrambled up, 
seized the offending house-sparrow 
and, shaking it vigorously to and fro, 
re-entered the water and swam out, 
still shaking it hard and every now and 
again plunging it under the surface. 
This it did for several minutes, from 
time to time dropping it on the water 
and picking it up again and shaking it. 

At length it abandoned the dead 
sparrow and swam away, but by this 
time several other ducks had come to 
the scene and many of them also 
picked up the dead bird and shook it. 
—J. A. R. Bicxrorp, (Dr.) Bodmin, 
Cornwall. 


DEMOLITION OF A DUTCH 
CHURCH 
From the Earl of Courtown. 
S1r,—I was very much interested in 
the photograph of, and the letter 
about, the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Pretoria, South 
Africa, published in a recent 
issue of Country LiFe. I 
remember the church well 
and, occupying an office in 
the Government Buildings, 
locally known as the 
Raadzaal, overlooking the 
Square, I witnessed the 


efforts of the Royal 
Engineers (I think it was 


the R.E.) in pulling down 
the church; several times 
the hawsers from the 
traction engines broke. 

In certain quarters the 
British were accused of 
vandalism in destroying a 
structure of that kind, but 
it had been condemned 
by the Boer Government 
shortly before the South 
African War, so that we 
were only carrying out the 
intention of the previous 
Government. — CouURTOWN, 
The Old House, Aylesbury, Bucking- 
hamshire. 


GUILDHALL OF AN 
ANCIENT BOROUGH 


Srr,—In a recent number of COUNTRY 
Lire you published a photograph of 
the picturesque High Street of Totnes, 
Devon, with its houses built over a 
covered walk. Your readers may be 
interested to see a photograph of the 


old Guildhall, which is als» partly. 


built on pillars, formed of great blocks 
of granite. 

The Guildhall occupies part of the 
site of St. Mary’s Priory. The wide 
gable end is a good example of the 
local tradition of slate-hanging seen 


also at Ashburton, Dartmouth and 
other old towns in South Devon. 


A 


| 


THE GUILDHALL AT TOTNES 
See letter: Guildhall of an Ancient Borough 





Totnes is one of the oldest municipal 
boroughs in England, having a charter 
granted in 1205.—DEVONIAN. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN HIGH 
JUMPERS 


Sir,—Apropos of the letter in last 
week’s CountTRY LIFE describing high- 
jumping by Watussi natives of 
Ruanda-Urundi, in Central Africa, 
you may like to see the enclosed sketch 
drawn by the late Lord Baden-Powell 
and reproduced in his book Paddle 
Your Own Canoe, with the following 
account of the incident illustrated : 
“The men of the Watussi tribe, in the 
Belgian Congo, are very tall, generally 
well over 6 feet, sometimes up to 
7 feet. They are specially good at 
jumping, and when I was told they 
could jump their own height I did not 
believe it. I was then shown a photo- 
graph of Mr. Patrick Balfour, who, with 
his hat on, measures over 6 feet, being 
jumped over by one of the Watussi.”’ 
Mr. Balfour in his book, The Lords 
of the Equator, describes the incident 


ree 


A WATUSSI JUMPING A 6FT.MAN: A 
SKETCH BY THE LATE LORD BADEN- 


POWELL 


Sze letter: Central African High Jumpers 


and says he felt a bit anxious when 
he saw men running straight at him, 
but one after another they sprang at 
him, tucked up their legs and cleared 
him all right ! 

The method adopted by the 
Watussi of running straight up to the 
object to be jumped is interesting since 
it is the natural way; for example, 
deer jump like this. 

The secret of the wonderful 
strength and agility of the Watussi 
lies in the fact that they train them- 
selves to be athletic and tough from 
boyhood.—A. G. WADE (Major), Ash 
Cottage, Bentley, Hampshire. 


CATS WITH MULTIPLE 
TOES 

S1r,—The Earl of Plymouth is not 
unique in owning a double-footed 
kitten. Before the war I knew of three 
cats with the same characteristic, and 
these were all males and lived in differ- 
ent parts of England. Two of them 
had double toes on all four feet, one 
on the front paws only, and one of 
them, I think a tabby, was a kind of 
feline assistant in the Zoo department 
of the Army and Navy Stores in 
Victoria Street, London. 

Double feet can occur in female 
cats and can be transmitted by 
heredity. There was a double-footed 
cat in a South London grocer’s shop 
which I used to know well, and I have 
seen several litters of her kittens all 
with the same deformity. A ginger male 
cat with double feet still lives within 
a short distance of this Devon town. 

All these full-grown cats were 
perfectly healthy and unimpeded by 
their deformity.—MarGARET BONHAM, 
(Mrs.), St. Bridget, Ashburton, S. 
Devon. 

Several other readers have drawn 
attention to instances of cats with 
more than the normal complement 
of toes and pointed out that they 
apparently neither had their movement 
impeded by nor suffered discomfort 
from the deformity.—Eb. 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 





A fine Celadon Vase. Height 24 inches. Ch’ien Lung Period 1736-1795 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 





By Appointmens 





Carved red and buff lacquer box with panels 
of figures in landscapes. 
Ming Dynasty. 1368-1644, Diameter: /0 ins. 


5, 6, 7, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
EST. 1772 


Tel. : Whitehall 5275 (4 lines) Cables: Spink, London 














JOHN BELL .f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 






PA 
a. 
An attractive Antique Georgian Mahogany Double- 
sided Pedestal Writing Desk, with leather covered 
top. Length 4 feet, width 2 feet 6 inches, 
height 31 inches. £135. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 
ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, ia — 
Douglas 0647 GLASGOW ‘rosurine 3! inches long. 30} inches 
high, and 19} inches deep. 5. 


Aberdeen 3090 
a Pe 


Cable Address: ‘‘ Antiques Aberdeen.” 














MITCHELL GALLERIES 
| LTD. 


Established 1870 











A. WHEELER 


“Flying Fox” 
} Oil Painting on Canvas 
| Size: 20” x 24” Framed 23” x 27’ 
One of a set of five, the others being : 
‘‘Crimson Rambler”’ 
‘* Loretto”’ 
Framed 20” x 24”) 








‘* Donovan” 
“Warning” 
(Sizes: 17" x 21" 


2 & 3 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


Telephone : 
WHltehall 4213 


Telegrams : 
Nymphlike, Piccy, London 
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PROS! & KEED LID 


PICTURE. EXPERTS 





A fine example of the work of 
SAMUEL SCOTT (1710-1772) 


“* View of Westminster Bridge ”’ 
Canvas size 31” x 48” 


Now on view at our London Galleries : 


41, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Bristol Galleries: 10, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL 1 


Established 1808. 








THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH 
PICTURE RESTORERS 


This Association was founded in 1943 by the leading Restorers 
of the Profession and was brought into being to safeguard the 
interests of those engaged in the profession of Picture Restora- 
tion, and to protect the public against deception in all matters 
relating to the profession. 


The Association is governed by a President and Council, 
and in the manner of Ancient and Worshipful Companies it 
will endeavour to establish good fellowship among its members 
and goodwill between them and their clients. 


It will also encourage the discovery of, and investigate and 
make known the nature and merits of, any improvements or 
inventions which may seem capable of being used in connection 
with the profession, and give to the legislature and public 
bodies facilities for conferring with and ascertaining the views 
of its members regarding matters directly or indirectly affecting 
the art of Picture Restoration or Preservation. 


To become a member of the Association it is necessary to 
be elected by the Council, which scrutinises and carefully con- 
siders the qualifications of all candidates. 


All communications to the 
Hon. Secretary: MISS A. RENEE 


Under the patronage of the Directors of most of our important 
Public Art Galleries and Private Collectors. 


3 Dudley House, 169 Piccadilly, London, W.1 














Resist Lustre 
Drury & Drury ,,,.° 


Sporting Prints 
40, EATON TERRACE 
(off Sloane Square) 


LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 2461 


Fine qualit) 
Old English 


Furniture 





A William & Mary Spindle Armchair and a (closely matching) 
Tripod Cricket Table. 


A Samarkand Rug. 


A Plaque commemorating the fight on Jan. 30, 1824, Tom Spring 
being matched against Langan for £300 a side. After 77 rounds, 
lasting 2 hours 20 minutes, Spring was proclaimed the winner. 

















By Appointment Naval Outfitters 
to H.M. The King 


Established 1785 





YACHTING BLOUSE LIFE SAVER 


Specially designed for Cruiser and Deep Sea Man. 
Wind and water resisting. Made in navy blue proofed 
gabardine with kapok interlining, encased and sealed 
in sheet rubber, lined with proofed poplin and with 
double protective flap front over zip fastener. 


Gieves 


Lim: © 2 


27, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W.|I 


and Branches 











NEW BOOKS 
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THE LAND, THE RIVER AND THE GARDEN 


HOSE who followed the war- 
time chronicle of ‘‘Roundbarrow 
Farm’”’ will remember its master 
and the effective part he played in 
a fine piece of war-time reclamation. 
As Edwin Mould, Mr. Ralph Whitlock 
introduced us to his father as a thriving 
farmer. In Peasant’s Heritage (Herbert 
Jenkins, 12s. 6d.), he tells his readers 
of his father’s earlier history, and it is 
the story of a farm labourer. The son 
of a farm labourer, the hero of the 
chronicle was brought up ‘‘on the 
parish,’”’ and went to work on the farm 
on which his father had worked and 
which to-day he owns. He is made to 
tell his own tale, and it is much more 
than that, for it is a vivid and 
graphic description of village life in 
southern England in the latter half 
of last century and of a state of 
agricultural and rural society that has 
long faded into the past. Eric Ball’s 
admirable black-and-white drawings, 
too, never fail to assist the narrative 
and to fill in its background. 
Co-farming Experiment 
It is some distance both in space 
and time from the Victorian village 
of Nadderbourne to the Pembrokeshire 
“experiment in co-farming,”’ which Mr. 
R. M. Lockley describes in his Island 
Farmers (Witherby, 10s. 6d.). Lest 
Island Farm should be confused with 
the Inland Farm of which Mr. Lockley 
has written before, it should be 
said that his new story of reclamation 
opens with a discussion ‘‘round the 
old hearth”’ of Inland Farm and ends 
with a retrospect in a hide-out on the 
island that gives Island Farm its name. 
The original discussion concerned 
itself with the plan for co-farming ; 
the retrospect looks back over the 
gradual breakdown of the particular 
form of co-operation originally 
adopted, and the successful substitu- 
tion of other ideas. The co-farming 
experiment, as it was first conceived, 
was an attempt to give a group of like- 
minded people—most of them with 
somewhat tenuous claims to farming 
qualifications—complete charge _ of 
farm stock, plant, capital and land in 
a remote and rather unfertile situation 
on the Pembrokeshire coast—this in the 
hope that they would, during the war, 
work the farm “ by their own decisions 
arrived at in democratically elected 
committee.” In the first part of the 
book this Island Farm experiment 
is vividly and often amusingly 
described. The second part shows us 
the co-operative method in_ its 
secondary stage after the disappoint- 
ing results of the first co-operators’ 
harvest had loosened the ties that first 
brought them together. ‘‘ There 
came,” says Mr. Lockley, ‘‘the quite 
natural desire to start farms of their 
own with the experience they had 
gathered on the co-farming land.’”’ The 
end comes with a return to private 
enterprise within the farm gate, and 
the formation of a mutual help society 
outside it. 


Practical Advice 


Among the recent volumes of a 
more utilitarian and informative kind 
are two “‘Smallholder Specials’’; one 
reviewing as a whole the country- 
side’s openings and opportunities for 
those who wish to live on the land, 
and the other a practical manual for 
the would-be poultry-farmer. The 
first of these, Livings from the Land 
(Pearson, 6s.), is written by Mr. S. A. 
Maycock, Editor of the Smallholder. 
‘In it he gives full details of the many 
facilities now available for training in 
all kinds of land work, shows how men 
can start on their own and describes 
occupations and side lines for all. The 
Small Poultry Farm (Pearson, 6s.), is 
written by Mr. John Hayhurst and is 
intended for those who want to start 
in a small way with the object of 
building up their farms as and when 
conditions become more normal. 


As the author points out, there are 
still in force rationing restrictions that 
preclude a new poultry-farm being 
started, and appliances of every kind 
are practically unobtainable. Timber 
is not available for building new 
poultry-houses and wire-netting for 
runs is difficult to obtain. As this state 
of affairs may endure for some time, 
Mr. Hayhurst has made a point of 
indicating the existence of substitutes 
wherever these can be employed with 
almost equal satisfaction. Like Mr. 
Maycock’s volume, The Small Poultry 
Farm is well illustrated and most 
clearly written and arranged. W.E. B. 


BREEDING BY ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION 


T should by now be clear that this 

country proposes to make the 
best possible use of the modern 
technique of insemination in raising 
the general level of flocks and herds. 
Our artificial insemination organisa- 
tion is getting into shape, and the 
National Advisory Service and the 
County Agricultural Committees will 
no doubt see to it that use is made of 
the facilities provided. That these 
facilities will ultimately lead to most 
valuable advances in animal breeding 
may be confidently foretold, and agri- 
culturists generally will be greatly 
interested to have some account of the 
results that are being achieved in 
Russia, where artificial insemination 
has been used on a large scale for a 
relatively long time. A recent publica- 
tion that deals with the subject is 
Stockbreeding and the Artificial 
Insemination of Livestock by V. K. 
Milovanov and I. I. Sokolovskaya 
(Hutchinson, 25s.). This book is 
divided roughly into two parts, the 
first of which deals with animal 
genetics from a Darwinian standpoint 
and with constant reference to Soviet 
achievement and experience; the 
second deals broadly with the sexual 
physiology of cattle and sheep and, 
in detail, with the technique of 
insemination. Another point to which 
attention is directed is the fact that 
«artificial insemination greatly increases 
the- possibilities of selection by 
permitting a much stricter exclusion 
of all unsatisfactory sires for breeding. 
The fact that only the best of them 
are used must greatly increase the rate 
of improvement of the breed. 1 a 


THE ART OF FISHING 


H. LAWRIE, in The Book of the 

. Rough Stream Nymph (Oliver 
and Boyd, 6s.), treats the art of wet- 
fly fishing after the manner of the dry- 
fly fisherman of the chalk streams, 
likening his sunk flies to the nymphs 
upon which the trout are feeding. 
Richard Clapham, however, the 
author of Trout Fishing in Hill Streams 
(Oliver and Boyd, 5s.), isanything but 
a purist, confining himself to the use 
of one or two patterns (preferably 
the black spider) and maintaining 
that only an impressionistic represent- 
ation is necessary to secure large 
bags—and a large bag to Mr. Clapham 
signifies something over 40 trout in the 
day. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, from the reader’s point of view, 
Mr. Lawrie’s approach to the subject 
of wet-fly fishing is more interesting 
and more informative, though to those 
who fish the little becks, which trickle 
so pleasantly, except in spate, among 
the north-country hills, Mr. Clap- 
ham’s experiences and suggestions 
will give renewed hope. 

Mr. Lawrie makes a serious study 
of nymphs in rough-water streams; 
he deals with the different types of 
larve—flat, creeping, swimming and 
burrowing—he provides a comprehen- 
sive list of the ephemeroptera, stating, 
mercifully, both the Latin and the 
angler’s terms for the different flies; 
he provides a recipe for the tying of 
each nymph, and describes how 


nymphs should be fished at deep, mid- 
water or surface level; he diagnoses 
the varying forms of a trout’s rise 
and makes many helpful suggestions 
from which the wet-fly man _ will 
benefit. Those who wish to treat 
their wet-fly fishing with the same 
sincerity as the dry-fly enthusiast 
will find in this book the lines upon 
which they should set about it. Mr. 
Lawrie has made a notable addition 
to instructive angling literature. 

Sometimes an Angler (Chapman 
and Hall, 8s. 6d.)—illustrated by 
Oliver Holt—is by Henry G. Maurice, 
well known as president of the Zoolo- 
gical Society and to fishermen especi- 
ally as the one-time Fisheries’ secre- 
tary.. He writes pleasantly about 
rivers and the birds and beasts that 
frequent them, taking as much delight 
in the incidents of Nature as in the 
process of catching fish. He is a true 
lover of running water and does not 
hesitate to make wise and timely 
comment upon the conservation of 
water and the evils of pollution. 
There is no doubt that his love of the 
Test and Kennet predominates, but, 
wherever he goes, he has shown that 
it is possible to derive great pleasure 
from fishing, even if the trout are 
unresponsive. Roy BEDDINGTON. 

MORE GARDEN BOOKS 

O judge by the rate at which new 

books appear, gardening as a 
hobby is now more popular than ever 
it was—a natural reaction, perhaps, 
to the unnatural era of the war years, 
when so many people were \denied 
the solace of peaceful and lovely 
things. And to help along the new 
books there are revised editions of 
many old favourites. One such is 
Plant Names Simplified, by A. T. 
Johnson and H. A. Smith (Colling- 
ridge, 7s. 6d.), now appearing in a 
third large edition. This is an excel- 
lent work. It gives in alphabetical 
order the botanical names of most 
of the better-known garden plants, 
trees and shrubs, their pronunciation, 
their derivation and their meaning 
—and botanical names do have a 
meaning,though some are commemora- 
tive. It is a book in which the keen 
gardener will find lasting interest. 
May it also help to wean the zealots 
for meaningless common names from 
their mistaken enthusiasm ! 

F. Hadfield Farthing’s Saturday 
in My Garden (Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) 
is an old favourite. It was first pub- 
lished in 1911 and has now been 
brought completely up to date by A. 
Cecil Bartlett. It is good to note that 
Mr. Bartlett has not altered the char- 
acter of what has always been a good, 
practical book for the beginner. 

The Rock Garden and Alpine Plants, 
by G. A. R. Phillips (Collingridge, 
15s.), is a new and a very sound work, 
as one might expect from one of our 
leading nurserymen. Mr. Phillips 
has not the inspiration of a Farrar 
(nor for that matter has anyone else 
who has written on gardening sub- 
jects), but his knowledge is wide, 
and the book’s presentation is logical 
and easy of reference. D. T. MacF. 

18th-CENTURY WRITERS 

EADERS of Mr. Geoffrey Grigson’s 

anthology; The Romantics, will 
know that he has a sharp eye for effec- 
tive verse and prose, and that he can 
choose an extract that not only 
stands by itself but serves to illumin- 
ate the period. In Before the Romantics; 
An Anthology of The Enlightenment. 
(Routledge, 10s. 6d.), he has turned 
his attention to the 18th century. It 
is a successful and admirably selected 
anthology which will appeal to the 
specialist and the general reader alike. 
His aim is in a sense didactic. He 
endeavours not only to give something 
of the spirit of the age but to show 
how its writers could express their 
feelings and views in forms that could 


be understood and yet did not lack 
profundity. He sees in their example 
a message for the present day, main- 
taining that their control and clarity 
of expression should be adapted to 
“all we know about the inner and 
curious workings of poetry and our- 
selves.”’ It is a salutary reminder. In 
his exploration, he has not only 
provided excellent extracts from the 
great figures of the age—Dryden, 
Swift and Pope—but has turned to 
lesser poets, such as the little known 
William Diaper, and to men of science, 
philosophers and painters. His antho- 
logy has real point and can be read at 
length or dipped into. It has, too, 
another message. It demonstrates in 
no uncertain fashion how in the past 
Englishmen steadfastly | opposed 
abuses and did not fear to attack the 
Government. DENYS SUTTON. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF 
ATHLETICS 

IEUTENANT-COLONEL F. A. M. 
Webster has been present at 
every Olympic Games except one since 
1908. Consequently, what he has to 
say in Great Moments in Athletics 
(CountRY LiFe, 15s.), extracts from 
which have appeared in COUNTRY 
LIFE, about notable performances at 
them are the words of an eye-witness. 
He has, to quote Sir William Beach 
Thomas's foreword, “‘seen a very great 
deal and seen with a gusto and an 
insight that are perceptible in every 
line he writes.’’ But this copiously 
illustrated book is much more than an 
enthusiastic recollection of the ex- 
ploits of champions and_ near- 
champions. It traces step by step the 
remarkable rise in athletic standards 
that has taken place during the past 
50-odd years. In no sphere is this 
more noticeable than in the field 
events, the steady improvement in 
which, and especially in the pole vault, 
in this country is in no small measure 
due to the precept and practice of 

Colonel Webster himself. J. K. A. 


A ROBIN’S LIFE 

INCE Mr. David Lack’s excellent 

monograph, The Life of the Robins, 
was published in 1943, he has enquired 
further into the bird’s life-history, and 
the results of these researches, together 
with a painting and a number of 
drawings by Mr. Roland Green illus- 
trating the text—a welcome improve- 
ment—are contained in a new edition 
of the book recently issued by 
Witherby at 8s. 6d. Much of the new 
material concerns the bird’s nesting 
habits, and notable among Mr. Lack’s 
discoveries in that sphere is that the 
size of the clutches of eggs robins lay 
varies according to latitude and longi- 
tude. His recent observations have 
confirmed him in his view that the 
importance of territory for a robin is 
in the part it plays in pair formation 
rather than as an aid to the establish- 
ment of an optimum feeding area. 

C.D. 


FOR THE MOTORIST 

HAT is, in effect, an English 

version of the famous publica- 
tion Les Auberges de France is now 
available under the title Continental 
Touring for the British Motorist 
(Automobile Touring Publications, 
Ltd., 4, Wormald Row, Leeds, 15s.) 
Thirty-two main routes are described, 
and it is possible by cross reference 
to cover practically any combination 
of main roads on the Continent, 
whether it be in France, Belgium, or 
Switzerland. In common with the 
original French publication, truly 
informative details are given, covering 
hotels, local wines, special regional 
dishes and items of historical interest. 
Not always the costliest and largest 
hotel is selected for inclusion. This is 
a good point, for so often on the Con- 
tinent the smaller and more intimate 
hotel gives the better service. 

J. Bie. 
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THE DAIMLER 2:-LITRE 


r HE new Daimler, with an engine capacity 
of 2% litres, appears to combine in a 
pleasing manner all that one would expect 

from this old-established firm, plus the valuable 
lessons learnt during the war years. The model 
under review is a smaller car, as far as engine 
capacity is concerned, than those previously 
marketed by this firm. While in previous years 
Daimlers have been notable for their luxury and 
excellence as town carriages, the new model has 
been endowed with a degree of performance that 
greatly widens its scope. This model, as do all 
other Daimlers, incorporates the fuid flywheel 
and pre-selective gearbox—two features of 
design intended to make gear changing as simple 
as possible. 

It is in its engine that the car shows most 
alteration from its pre-war equivalent, apart, of 
course, from the completely new body style. The 
cylinder head has been re-designed, and is now 
provided with valves set at an angle, permitting 
the combustion space to be modified to give 
greater turbulence and improved gas flow. These 
alterations have enabled the power to be 
increased from 64 to 70 brake-horse-power, and 
at the same time the petrol consumption has 
been raised from around 18 to 22 m.p.g. The 
entire induction pipe is contained within a cast 
water-jacket, and on starting from cold the 
thermostat remains closed and diverts the warm 
water to this jacket, which enables the warming- 
up to be very quick and prevents waste of fuel 
during the critical warming-up period. Water 
passing into the cylinder head is ejected through 
jets into the areas surrounding the exhaust 
valves, which is, of course, the hottest area in 
the cylinder head. Ignition is by the usual coil, 
but an unusual fitting is-an overriding manual 
control, mounted on the instrument panel, 
which enables the correct setting to be chosen 
for various fuels. 

The chassis is a massive construction, the 
side members being of U section, and is stiffened 
against torsional stress by the use of a cruciform 
bracing. The back axle employs an underslung 
worm drive, which permits a low floor level 
without the inconvenience of the usual trans- 
mission tunnel. The front suspension is inde- 
pendent, operated by large coil springs, and the 
rear springing is by long laminated springs. At 
both front and rear the suspension is controlled 
by Luvax piston-type dampers, those at the 
front being coupled by an anti-roll bar. Girling 
brakes are fitted, which operate in 11 in. drums. 
The compensating mechanism of the brakes is 
fitted with self-lubricating bushes, thus render- 
ing frequent maintenance of these points un- 
necessary. The chassis is fitted with permanent 





THE DAIMLER 2}-LITRE _ 
Makers: The Daimler Co., Ltd., Coventry. 
SPECIFICATION 





Price .. £1,977 ls. 2d. | Final drive Underslung 
(incl. £707 Is. 2d. pur.tax) worm 
Tax £26 Brakes Girling 
Cubic cap. 2,522 c.c. Suspension Independent 
B:S 69.6 x 110.5 mm. (front) 
Cylinders Six Wheelbase 9 ft. 6 ins. 
Valves Overhead Track (front) 1 ft. 4 ins. 
B.H.P. 70 at Track (rear) 1 ft. 4 ins. 
1.200 r.p.m. Overall length 15 ft. 0 in. 
Carb. s Oe Overall width 5 ft. 45 ins. 
Ignition Lucas coil Overall height 5 ft. 3 ins. 
Oil filter .. Tecalemit full | Ground clearance 6 in. 
flow | Turning circle 11 ft. 
Ist gear 17.85 to 1 Weight 31 éwt. 
2nd gear... 10.17 to 1 Fuel capacity 14 galls. 
3rd gear .. 6.84 to | Oil capacity 1} galls. 
4th gear .. 4.375 to 1 Water capacity 3} galls. 
Reverse 23.6 to | Tyre size 6.00 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- 
tion secs. secs. | Max. speed 73 m.p.h. 
10-30 Top 13.6 3rd 8.5] Petrol consumption, 21 
20-40 Top 14.0 3rd 8.7 | m.p.g., at average speed of 
0-60 All gears 28.0 sec. | 47 m.p.h. 
BRAKES 
20-0 16 ft. 84 per cent. efficiency on 
30-0 36 ft. dry concrete road. 
40-0 64 ft. 


D.W.S. jacks, which permit the front to be 
lifted, or either back wheel independently; in 
fact, should it be required, all four wheels can be 
raised simultaneously. Lubrication points have 
been reduced to six, all of which can be easily 
reached, either from outside the car or through 
doors in the floorboards. All other points 


requiring lubrication are attended to auto- 
matically. 
The item of greatest interest to most 


prospective purchasers will undoubtedly be the 
fluid flywheel, in combination with the pre-selec- 
tive gearbox. This system makes gear-changing 
extremely simple. The appropriate gear is selec- 
ted by the lever conveniently placed below the 
steering-wheel; with the hand-brake on, it is 
then possible to depress and release the clutch 
pedal; one is now in gear with the engine ticking 
over, but even on releasing the brake the car 
will remain stationary until the throttle is 
opened further. It is possible, and pleasant, to 
treat the car as a two-pedal car in traffic driving, 
using only the accelerator and the brake pedal. 
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a By J. EASON GIBSON 
position should it be necessary to carry excep- 
tional quantities of luggage. The tools are also 
carried in the spare-wheel compartment, and 
can be easily reached, even with the luggage- 
boot lid in the lowered position. 

From the very beginning of my test it was 
clear that the new model had been given 
a performance much in advance of those of 
previous Daimlers, without, in my opinion, 
having lost the pleasing characteristics of this 
manufacturer’s earlier models. I started my 
test in London, and in the first few minutes I felt 
at ease. In traffic driving the fluid transmission 
certainly makes things very simple for the 
driver, and on level roads it is possible to do 
everything on top gear with ease, using only 
the accelerator and brake pedals. The narrow 
screen pillars and the large windows make the 
car pleasantly airy, and there is the added 
advantage that the driver has a good view of 
both front mudguards. The most noticeable 
feature of the car on the open road is the way 
in which it builds up almost imperceptibly to 





THE DAIMLER 23-LITRE 


The bodywork incorporates several interest- 
ing features. Steel body members are employed 
of much smaller dimensions than the more usual 
timber members. By this it has been possible to 
increase the amount of body space without 
making the external dimensions noticeably 
larger. This method of construction has also 
made it possible to use narrow door and window 
pillars, and fhus to give greater visibility. 
Curved glass has been used in the rear windows, 
with consequent increase in room, again without 
increasing the external measurements. Apart 
from the very good all-round visibility, the rela- 
tive heights of the rear seats and the windscreen 
give the rear passengers an uninterrupted view 
ahead. Owing largely to the method of construc- 
tion the internal measurements are generous. 
The width across the rear seat measured at waist 
height, is 53% ins., and the corresponding 
measurement in the driver’s compartment is 52 
ins., both of these figures being above average. 
The distance from the seats to the roof is 38 ins. 
and 36% ins., in the front and rear compart- 
ments respectively. The amount of leg room in 
the rear seats is ample; the actual distance from 
front seat to rear seat is 22 ins. In addition the 
front seats are recessed to give extra toe room 
for the passengers. Extra large front seats, of 
bucket type, are fitted, and mounted in such a 
way as to permit their occasional use for three 
people abreast. The internal finish is very good, 
and the instruments are well arranged. 

The luggage space appears to be ample for 
most purposes, and the spare wheel is sensibly 
carried in a separate container. The lid of the 
luggage boot can be secured in a horizontal 


high speeds. When opening out after a corner, 
or other halt, and making no effort to get the 
utmost out of the car, one is surprised in a few 
moments to find that it is back at a useful 
cruising speed. Although its maximum timed 
speed is 73 m.p.h., one can cruise at any speed 
one chooses up to 70 m.p.h. Even when 
cruising at this speed, on suitable main roads, 
it remains quiet and gives the impression ‘of 
willingness to keep on all day. 

The completely flat floor and the ample 
seating make it a very comfortable car over 
long distances. Although it is much heavier than 
the average car of its size, it should be possible 
to average satisfactorily high speeds. The 
manual control for the ignition timing I found 
useful, and the placing of the controls was just 
right. There is ample room for the driver’s left 
foot beside the clutch pedal, and on long and 
arduous journeys one can relax and alter 
position sufficiently to avoid fatigue. On many 
cars one is compelled to sit in one rigid position 
without rest and this is one of the prime causes 
of tiredness. In the hands of the average 
motorist the petrol consumption should be 
better than the figure I obtained. At steady 
speeds and with normal driving 25 m.p.g. might 
well be possible. It is not possible to control 
the ventilation to any extent, and at times this 
proves inconvenient. The dipping switch 
extinguishes both head lamps and brings in one 
pass light. The use of an extra pass light might 
be worth while. 

In view of the specification, and the per- 
formance and comfort provided, this new model 
appeals to me as good value. 
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The World’s most Versatile 


WRITING INSTRUMENT 


e™ ‘Bi 6°O is invalu- 


i Pry, able to business men. 
vee Ks ral 
‘Bi 
88°O is the 


perfect instrument for 
shorthand notes. 










° 
Bi 8°O is indis- 
pensable for writing 


out of doors. It writes “\ 
clearly on wet paper Gs 


4 


without smudging. Se 


Writes on a ball bearing with a 
smooth gliding action. Sufficient 
ink for months of use without 
refilling. A boon to left handed 
writers. Does not leak at any 
altitude. 







RETAIL PRICE 


34/10 


including tax 


Patents granted 
or pending. 


{Place your order with local retailers 
Trade enquiries ONLY to 


THE MILES MARTIN PEN CO. LTD. 
67, Brook Street, London, W.1 








+ 

Nie finest car of its class in the world.... 
The presence and performance of the Jaguar are alike distinguished 
and have earned universal approval. Each of the Salocn Models 
offered on 13, 2} and 34 litre chassis is a full 5 seater car, 


luxuriously appointed and incorporating many modern refinements. 


Compton Wyniates, stately Warwicks mansion. 
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Cozrane ™ 
All ENQUIRIES TO THE A Romac Radio Corporation Product 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





















THERE’S A RECEPTION AT LONDON AIRPORT 


ae BO OF COURSE THE 


SUNBEAM - TALBOT 


IS THERE TOO! 





ne 
BRITAIN’S MOST EXCLUSIVE LIGHT CAR 4 
TEN AND TWO-LITRE AYA om | 
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A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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Hil, HARRAP \\\\\ 


Ready August 20 





Jungle Man 
MAJOR P. J. PRETORIUS 
The amazing story of a 
life of adventure in the 


African hinterland. FIELD- 
MarsuHat J. C. Smuts has 


written the foreword. 
With numerous photo- 
graphs. 12s. 6d. net 


* 


And a full-length novel 
for youngsters 


The Four 

Pentires 
and Jimmy 
KATHLEEN MACKENZIE 


An exciting story about 
gymkhanas, which breathes 
the very spirit of the 
shires. With numerous 
line illustrations by VIOLET 
MorGan. 8s. 6d. net 








— GEORGE G. HARRAP&CO.LTD — 
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The Judge's 
Story 


A new novel 
by the author of 
The Voyage, Sparkenbroke, 
etc. 


Charles 
Morgan 


* 


The Judge's Story is Charles 
Morgan's first novel since 
1941. It tells how a retired 
Judge of the High Court, a 
man of integrity, is driven 
almost to disaster and to a 
revision of his whole life by 
the influence on his inner- 
self of Severidge,a man of 
opposite temperament who, 
with his energy and power- 
ful intellect, is used to 
dominate the lives of those 
about him. A battle of 
character is waged and won, 
and through it the Judge 
finds a way to accomplish his 
life-long ambition. 7s. 6d. 


Published by 
MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd. 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S 
TECHNIQUE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T has been reported that Mr. 
I Somerset Maugham does not 

intend to write any more stories; 
and those to whom this is a matter for 
regret will be glad to have his assur- 
ance that the report is a little wide of 
the mark. In a preface to his new 
volume of short stories, Creatures of 
Circumstance (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.), 
Mr. Maugham tells us that he wrote in 
a preface to a former volume: “I 
shall not write many more stories,”’ 
and that a typist, whose work did not 
come to him for correction, turned the 
many into any. 

So here now is the new collection, 
welcome for itself and for the common- 
sense preface in which Mr. Maugham 
speaks of those critics who ‘‘ dismiss 
with contumely”’ anything which can 
be called ‘‘a magazine story.” He 


careers, after passing through storms 
of dissent and disapproval. (Remem- 
ber Conrad and Thomas Hardy). 
I think that is where Mr. Maugham 
now is, and that is where he deserves to 
be. It is all very well for him to throw 
off lightly a phrase like the one quoted 
above—“‘ the telling of a story just for 
the sake of the story.’”” Think what is 
involved in such a conception of the 
writer’s art. It means that “‘ getting 
the story across,’’ as they say, is the 
prime object, and, if that is to be done, 
must not every resource of the 
writer’s observation of life and tech- 
nique of writing come into play ? 
How much easier to cloud the matter 
with fine irrelevant patches of descrip- 
tion and with this and that thing 
which has nothing to do, essentially, 
with the matterin hand. Yes, indeed, 
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CREATURES OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By W. Somerset Maugham 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 


YESTERDAY. By Robert Hichens 
(Cassell, 15s.) 


THE PAULINE MUSES. 


Edited by Edward Pine 


(Gollancz, 9s. 6d.) 
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rightly points out that “all the 
greatest short-story writers have 
published their stories in magazines : 
Balzac, Flaubert and Maupassant; 
Chekov, Henry James and Rudyard 
Kipling. I do not think it rash to say 
that the only short stories that have 
not been published in a magazine are 
the stories that no editor would 
accept.”’ 

The critics, he goes on, appear to 
dislike stories that are ‘ well-con- 
structed, dramatic, and have a surprise 
ending.’’ He agrees that some sur- 
prise endings are to be condemned as 
mere mechanical tricks; but the sur- 
prise ending which is the natural end 
of the story “‘is an excellence.’”’ (How 
excellent it can be you may discover 
from the story in this collection called 
Episode). 


STORY-TELLING 


Mr. Maugham is all for the story 
with a beginning, a middle and an end, 
and slyly comments on “writers 
under the influence of an inadequate 
acquaintance with Chekov’’ who 
“‘ write stories that begin anywhere and 
end inconclusively.’’ As for Chekov 
himself, ‘‘the simple fact is that 
Chekov believed what writers, being 
human, are very apt to believe, namely 
that what he was best able to do was 
the best thing to do.’” Mr. Maugham 
adds : “‘I have never pretended to be 
anything but a story-teller. It has 
amused me to tell stories, and I have 
told a great many. It is a misfortune 
for me that the telling of a story just 
for the sake of the story is not an 
activity that is in favour with the 
intelligentsia.” 

Well, I’m not sure that this is 
quite true nowadays, for critics of all 
sorts have reached, concerning Mr. 
Maugham, that unanimity of approval 
which some few writers are privileged 
to enter into, towards the end of their 


the “story for the sake of the story” 
is the hard way. If we may compare 
short-story writing with water-colour 
drawing, which deserves our admira- 
tion: the clear and lovely work of 
Cotman or the Victorian miss’s 
smudges in which all the colours run 
so amiably into one another that she 
hopes we will not see that the picture 
is of nothing at all. 


THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE 


In this volume I find Mr. 
Maugham’s range, as usual, restricted ; 
but his mastery within his chosen 
range absolute. The white man 
rotting, for one reason or another, in 
an Eastern swamp; the woman of 
apparent social impeccability who, 
when you lift the lid off her past, is 
seen to have fallen into something 
more than peccadillo: these are two 
themes that fascinate him and recur 
again and again. In handling these 
matters he keeps close to the bone; 
you feel that the hard essential struc- 
ture of life is always near the surface. 
He rarely allows himself even so much 
as half a dozen lines of “‘ description.” 
‘‘The winter had broken at last; there 
was still snow on the hills, but in the 
valleys it was melted and on the lower 
slopes the birch trees were in bud all 
ready to burst into delicate leaf. The 
enchantment of spring was in the air. 
The sun was hot. Everyone felt alert, 
and some felt happy.’’ That is all you 
are likely to get; and, for the most 
part, even so much is not necessary 
for his purpose. For his purpose is 
not to show us men and women sub 
specie aeternitatis. It is to show them 
as creatures of circumstance. “Lift 
but a stone and start a wing,’’ says 
Francis Thompson; but Maugham 
says : ‘‘ Lift but a stone, and you'll be 
surprised at the goings-on of those you 
imagined to be so respectable and 
decorous.”’ 




















“Of outstanding merit” 


HAUNTS OF 


BRITISH DIVERS 
Niall Rankin 


‘“*Magnificently illustrated. A 


book of outstanding merit.” 
—SPHERE 


‘*A handsome volume rich in 
photographs. Bird lovers, as 
well as bird watchers, are in- 
debted to Col. Rankin; his book 
is as sound as it is attractive.” 


TIMES EDUC. SUPPLEMENT 125 6d 


THEY LIVE IN 
THE SEA 


Douglas Wilson 


A beautiful volume. No one 
who has seen it will ever go to 
the seaside again without an 
enlargement of his interest. He 
adds wonderful descriptions to 
his wonderful pictures.” 


—-JOHN O’LONDON’S 


COLLINS 


ST. JAMES’S PLACE LONDON 


12s 6d 

















[HERBERT JENKINS——) 


Ready in September 





The Latest Edition of he ou standing 
book on Coarse Fish 


E. Marshall Hardy 
ANGLING WAYS 

Game and Gun: ‘A thoroughly 

practical and useful book.’ 


Completely revised and enlarged 
edition. I5s. net 


A. Edward Hobbs 
TROUT OF THE THAMES 


This book, by a foremost ex- 
ponent, provides an indispensable 
guide for all trout fishing enthu- 
siasts. 


Illustrated. 6s. net 


Now Ready 


Kenneth Dawson 


Salmon and Trout in Moorland 
Streams 


Country Life: ‘ This book ought to 
have a great public. Ae. 
book written by an obviously 
good fisherman.’ 


New and revised ed tion. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Leonora Starr 


CORRIE 


Daily Telegraph: ‘A _ charming 
love story, full of humour and 
kindliness.’ 8s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD——— 
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JOHN 4 
BUCHAN 


by HIS WIFE AND 
FRIENDS 


‘Complementary to that 
noble autobiography 
‘Memory Hold-the- 


Door ’.’’ 
G. M. TREVELYAN 


Illustrated 12/6 net 


JOURNEY 


INTO A 


PICTURE 


by 


MARY BOSANQUET 


Mr. Cecil Roberts writes : 
“Tt is full of fresh enthusiasm 
at discovering old 
which is the gift of youth.’’ 


things, 


Beautifully illustrated 12/6 net 


The publishers are 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 

















THE FIRST 
ROMANTICS 


Matcotm ELwin 
A collective Biography of 
the poets Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Southey, 
showing their influence on 
each other and on the course 
of English literature. A 
Book Society recommenda- 
tion. Illustrated. 15s. 


WINNING 
GOLF 


Byron NELSON 
**Nobody has a better right 
to call his book Winning 
Golf than has Byron Nelson. 
. » « Very interesting .. . 
excellent photographs.” — 
Bernard Darwin (Country 
Life). Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


SATURDAY IN 
MY GARDEN 


F. HapFIELD FARTHING 
revised by 

A. Ceci BARTLETT 
“All amateur gardeners 
should buy this book, mark 
it; and obey it.”—V. Sack- 
ville West (Observer). “‘An 
old and proved favourite.” 

—The Field. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. 


MACDONALD 
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Mr. Robert Hichens, whose novels 
delighted our fathers and grandfathers, 
has little to say in his autobiography 
Yesterday (Cassell 15s.) about the art of 
writing. He calls the writer’s life ‘‘the 
terrible career,’’ but he appears to 
have enjoyed it well enough and to 
have drawn out of it more financial 
profit than falls to most writers. This 
has pleased him, as indeed it could 
hardly fail to please any writer; but 
one remains a little puzzled by his 
attitude to his own work. Writing, 
for example, of the play which he and 
Madame de Navarro composed out of 
his popular novel, The Garden of Allah, 
he says: “‘I could never bring myself 
to consider it a really good play.” 
Nevertheless, ‘‘sometimes at night I 
walked to the entrance of the theatre 
and stood for a moment looking at the 
placards outside with ‘House Full’ 
printed upon them. Two short words 
that never fail to gladden the heart of 
a dramatist who decides to judge of 
his work by results.’”” But he has 
already judged the work, and con- 
sidered it not good. All he is doing 
here is accepting Omar’s cynical advice 
to ‘‘take the cash and let the credit 
go.” 

VALUE OF ANONIMITY 

However, this is a book to be read 
rather for its anecdotal value than for 
anything the author cares to tell us 
about the secret places of his heart. 
He was born into wealthy circum- 
stances in 1864. He went to Clifton 
School, then to the Royal College of 
Music in London, then to a school of 
journalism, and, while still young, 
wrote The Green Carnation, which 
satirised Wilde and his circle. His 
publisher advised him to publish 
anonymously : “‘ Then it will be attri- 
buted to half the well-known authors 
in England, and the sales will soar.’’ 
And it happened just like that. 

From that point it is a ‘‘success 


story.’’ Popular novels and plays and 
films, much living abroad, many 


dinner-parties with everybody who 
was anybody. All the society and 
literary, the musica] and artistic, 
names of half a century corruscate and 
scintillate. Nearly everyone we meet 
is as popular and successful as he is 
himself. Only here and there do we 
meet a life-oppressed man or woman. 
There is a memorable glimpse of 
Joseph Conrad. ‘‘ After tea—I forget 
why—I went alone with him for a 
moment to the garden, and afterwards 
into his writing-room. In the latter I 
made some remark about the hard 
work he must do there, and he said, 
with a despairing wave of the hand, 
‘Of course! Of course! What else 
have I to do in this place but write— 
and write—and write ?’ His voice 
sounded like the voice of a victim. 
Indeed, I believe that if ever there has 
been a victim to the terrible career, 
Joseph Conrad was that victim.”’ 


CELEBRATED OLD PAULINES 

I suppose if you went through the 
records of any of our great public 
schools you could make a glittering 
haul of contributions to literature. 
Mr. Edward Pine, the editor of The 
Pauline Muses (Gollancz, 9s. 6d.), has 
dropped his net into the teeming 
waters of St. Paul’s and brought it up 
running over. This is an anthology 
that others than old boys of the school 
will want to possess. Beginning with 
Colet, the founder, and coming up to 
writers of to-day and yesterday, it 
leaves us surprised at the wealth of the 
contribution the school has made. 
Describers of our country like Leland, 
William Harrison and Camden; poets 
ranging from Milton to Chesterton and 
Laurence Binyon; dramatists like 
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Wycherley, scientists like Halley, 
scholars like Jowett, great characters 
like Pepys and Johnson, soldiers like 
Marlborough : these are but the high 
lights of a constellation where every 
star would seem of the first magnitude 
did not the next one seem greater. 


A NEW VENTURE 

Pan Books are a new venture in 
cheap publishing. They are paper- 
backs costing Is. 6d. each. They are 
printed on the Continent, and two- 
thirds of them, after being brought to 
England, will go back to the Continent 
and other places abroad. Publishing 
can be a vexed and complicated busi- 
ness nowadays, and there is, in the 
popular phrase, ‘‘quite a _ story” 
behind Pan Books and the difficulties 
that have been encountered, and over- 
come. But all that is neither here nor 
there ina review column. Suffice it to 
say that the first six volumes now 
before me aim at everybody’s taste. 
They are novels by James Hilton, 
Margery Sharp, Leo Walmsley, Agatha 
Christie; three plays by J. B. Priestley; 
and ten short stories by Kipling. 


, 
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POTTERY FIGURES 


HE figures made in Staffordshire 

and in emulation of these at Leeds 
and elsewhere are an_ interesting 
by-product of the potter’s craft in 
England, though in some instances, 
inspired by Continental porcelain, 
they have technical and other qualities 
that make them a very individual class 
by themselves. Any competent work 
devoted to their popularisation may 
therefore be welcomed. Mr. Reginald 
G. Haggar, the author of English 
Pottery Figures, 1660-1860 (John 
Tiranti, 6s.), is thoroughly versed in 
the technicalities of its subject. 

Whether the cavalrymen modelled 
by Whieldon or his contemporaries 
can fairly be regarded as having any 
lineal descent from the zoomorphic 
aquamaniles of the Middle Ages is 
questionable, although the makers 
of both classes of objects may be 
said to have been psychologically 
akin. In discussing the anonymous 
Fulham’ stoneware statuettes the 
author gives sensible arguments in 
support of the theory that they were 
modelled for Dwight by Grinling 
Gibbons. His reluctance to accept 
Mr. Honey’s suggestion that the 
earliest saltglaze figures are by Aaron 
Wood seems unreasonable. It should 
be pointed out that not all the Wood 
figures that can fairly be attributed to 
Voyez as modeller are of foreign 
inspiration. BERNARD RACKHAM. 





FISH IN ANCIENT GREECE 

UST as Sir D’Arcy Wentworth 

Thompson’s A Glossary of Greek 
Birds is indispensable to anyone who 
wishes to be well informed about the 
birds of Ancient Greece, so no one 
interested in the fish of the Ancient 
Greek world can afford to be without 
his A Glossary of Greek Fishes, recently 
published by the Oxford University 
Press at 21s. But this work of love 
and predilection, as the author calls 
it, though it will naturally appeal 
most to students of Ancient Greece, 
holds much that should be of interest 
to others also. In it, for instance, one 
may read of the intricacies of the 
purple industry and tunny-fishing; of 
the octopus, or “‘ boneless one,’’ which 
was said to leave the water, climb 
trees and steal grapes and olives; of 
a crab in Egypt alleged to have fore- 
knowledge of the rising of the Nile; 
and of the shipholder or sucking fish, 
a small fish so strong that it was said 
to have laid hold of and detained 
Anthony’s ship at Actium. The illus- 
trations include several of Yarrell’s 
woodcuts and examples of the fish 
motif on Greek vases and coins and 
on Egyptian tombs. ip. SEA 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The 
Handling 
and 

General 


Management 
of the 


Thoroughbred 
Stallion 


by 
C. G. FITCH 


A clear, concise and 
authoritative account of 
the handling and man- 
agement of the Stallion, 
based on the author’s 
expert knowledge 
gained during many 
years of experience. 


32 Illustrations. 16/- net 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
LARGEST OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 


\CHAT TO ¢ 


TEA 
ON SERVICE 
The wartime story of 
tea, told by such well- 
known writers as 
John Pudney and 
‘Bartimeus,’ and fully 
illustrated in gravure 
and colour. 10s.6d.net 
Distributed by 


Chatto & Windus 2 
for Graham Watson Ltd. £: 


ON SOME 
FAIR MORNING 


Catherine Hutter 

A novel by the author 

of The Outnumbered. 

‘This is a novel of 

distinction’ — Star 
10s. 6d. net 
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WOMEN 
AND MEN 


Amram Scheinfeld 
A fascinating study 
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ITS JUST HAIN 


Sa WAVE; 
WATER “ON TAP” 


Operated ‘by the horse, with its own bowl, the 





advantages are obvious, and too numerous 


to catalogue, anyway. Just think of labour, 
infected drinking, slimy troughs, stagnant water 
—and say goodbye to all that! If you have only 
one pony, the new horse Fordham is still well 
worth investigating. Scritble ‘Horse Fordham ’ on 


the back of your card, and post it tous. Orwrite. . . 


| Fora) Aan 


AUTOMATIC DRINKING BOWLS 


FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD., DUDLEY RD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
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THE BULB SPECIALIST OFFERS YOU 
HYACINTHS. Top, per doz., 15/- ; bedding, per doz., 9/- 


DARWIN, MENDEL, TRIUMPH, and MAYFLOWERING 
TULIPS, per doz., 4/-; per 100, 30/-. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS, per doz., 4/6 ; 
per 100, 35/-. 

DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI, per doz., 5/- ; per 100, 40/-. 

CROCUS, IRIS, SNOWDROPS, IXIA, SCILLA and 

MUSCARI, all per doz., 1/6 ; per 100, 12/-. 


Full descriptive cata- 
logue liting all the 
popular Spring flowering 
bulbs besides ma-y rare 
and new sp2cimens upon 
request. 


SUSSEX 






SERIES 
NUR?Y Dept. CL.) 


CRAWLEY, 

































PERMANENT PASTURES 


When selecting the correct seed mixtures to be 
sown, we have the experience of many genera- 
tions on which to draw, and we should be 
glad to advise agriculturists on these matters. 


LAWNS and SPORTS FIELDS 


We are specia!is:s in this department, 
and regularly suppled our grasses to 
H.M. King George V. at Windsor. 



































Free Brochures are available on Request. 


HAROLD SADD’S SEEDS, Ltd., IPSWICH 
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FARMING NOTES 








FEEDING OURSELVES 


HE speediest way of reducing 
our dollar indebtedness would 
be to produce more food for 
ourselves and particularly more bacon, 
pork and eggs. Few people realise how 
sharply the home output of these 
costly foods has fallen since 1938. 
Then in England and Wales we had 
433,200 breeding sows; now we have 
only 133,000. In 1938 we had 
52,439,000 fowls; now we have only 
27,050,000. The pigs and the poultry 
we have are not getting good enough 
rations to sustain a full output, 
especially in the winter. Indeed, the 
official rations allow for less than one- 
fifth of the pigs and poultry kept at the 
beginning of the war. The Minister 
himself agrees to the description of 
the new scale of winter rations as 
“miserably inadequate” as the basis 
for an expansion of output that will 
give housewives decent rations of 
bacon and eggs next year. Meanwhile 
we continue to import dried eggs, 
which in the past six months have 
cost us over seven million pounds, most 
of this in precious U.S. dollars. It is 
high time that we spoke frankly to the 
Americans and told them that to 
balance our accounts we must be 
enabled to get hold of more maize and 
coarse grains for feeding to pigs and 
poultry, and that it is through the 
provision of more feeding-stuffs that 
America can greatly help us to 
balance our trade account and at the 
same time give our people a more 
sustaining diet that will put heart 
into them for a full week’s work. 


Home-Grown Feed 
RUDGINGLY the Ministry of 
Agriculture is allowing farmers in 
the. areas that were flooded this 
spring to retain part of their barley 
crop if it is absolutely necessary for 
the feeding of their livestock. Many 
of them were obliged to sow barley 
in place of oats because their cultiva- 
tions were driven so late into May. 
But the afflicted farmer must still 
apply to the C.A.E.C. for a certificate 
which will specify the amount of 
barley that he may retain. When 
shall we reach a commonsense deci- 
sion about the retention of barley and 
also of wheat for stock feeding on 
farms? Before the war almost all the 
wheat I grew was fed to my poultry, 
which were a considerable unit on a 
mixed farm. With the addition of 
some maize in the autumn and 
winter the birds laid well and the 
returns from the egg-packing station 
were satisfactory. I was growing a 
grain crop that I could convert 
profitably into what the consumer 
wanted, but to-day for those who have 
poultry houses and equipment stand- 
ing idle the growing of wheat, to be 
sold as such, seems a short-sighted 
policy when what the nation really 
needs is home-produced eggs that will 
save dollars. The shrewd man has, of 
course, learnt by now to grow 
dredge corn, mixing wheat judiciously 
with barley and oats so as to give him 
a useful grain feed without incurring 
too openly the suspicions of the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Food. 


Service to the Land 

O fewer than seven men employed 

on Mr. Richard Stratton’s farms 
at Kingston Deverill and Zeals in 
Wiltshire have just been presented 
with the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
long-service medals. Is this a record ? 
To have worked for 30 years and 
longer with the same farmer and on 
the same farm certainly testifies to 
excellent relations between master 
and man. Mr. Anthony Hurd, M.P., 
who handed over the medals on behalf 
of the R.A.S.E. remarked that farming 
alone of the country’s great industries 
had preserved close family ties be- 
tween employers and employed. The 
compelling bond is the land and the 


stock on the farm, which must be 
served, come what may, in good 
seasons and bad. Mr. Stratton has to 
his credit a long public service on the 
Wiltshire County Council and through 
two wars on the agricultural executive 
committee. He has not spared him- 
self, nor have his home team, including 
the shepherd, who can take credit for 
20,000 lambs in his time. 


Ideas for Horticulture 

R. JOHN BAKER WHITE, 

M.P. for Canterbury, and his 
Conservative colleagues in the House 
of Commons have produced a useful 
survey of the present position of 
British horticulture with a statement 
of their views on future policy. Those 
of us who are engaged in general 
farming are apt to forget that there 
are 60,000 horticulture growers in the 
United Kingdom and that the annual 
output of this section of farming is 
valued at no less than £100,000,000. 
Most of the holdings are small and 
highly developed and many of them 
produce some flowers as well as fruit 
and vegetables. Given conditions for 
intensive production British growers 
can, according to Mr. Baker White and 
his colleagues, hope in the future to 
satisfy about 90 per cent. of the public 
demand for plums, 40 per cent. of 
apples and 15 per cent. of table pears, 
over an average of good and bad 
cropping years. Home growers should 
be able to satisfy about 80 per cent. 
of the public demand for lettuces and 
50 per cent. in the case of tomatoes. 
There should also be increases in the 
production of raspberries and straw- 
berries as well as gooseberries, cur- 
rants and loganberries. There has 
been a heavy drop in the acreage of 
strawberries and raspberries during 
the last 20 years, largely because of 
heavy imports of foreign soft fruits, 
arriving two and three weeks earlier 
than the home crops, spoiling the 
harvest. There have also been 
troubles with disease. These Con- 
servative M.Ps. urged that there should 
be the most careful regulation of the 
quantities of all horticultural imports 
to ensure that the market does not 
become glutted. They recognise that 
an even distribution is essential in the 
interests of the efficiency of the 
industry itself and the satisfaction of 
public needs. They say that the 
establishment of marketing schemes 
would be unsuitable except for apples, 
tomatoes or cucumbers, but they 
believe that district growers’ co-opera- 
tive societies can do much to improve 
the efficiency of marketing, especially 
by bulking and grading produce to be 
sold in distant markets. 


Calf Vaccination 
ype 200,000 heifer calves in 

dairy herds were vaccinated last 
year under the Government scheme as 
a precaution against their contracting 
contagious abortion later in life. This 
scheme is now working smoothly, and 
the vaccination is done at the cost of 
a shilling a head when the routine 
veterinary inspection of the dairy 
herd is carried out. Supplies of the 
vaccine were short. Now there is 
enough and the Ministry recently 
extended the scheme to all attested 
herds. I know that a good many ped- 
igree breeders of beef cattle have been 
anxious to conie into the scheme 
because vaccination offers the best 
means of controlling contagious abor- 
tion. Their cattle, living outdoors 
almost the whole year round, are not 
so much afflicted as dairy herds, but 
it is obviously most desirable to clear 
up the trouble universally and bring 
beef herds into the scheme. There is 
room, too, for many more dairy herds 
to come in. Farmers who want to 
join the scheme should apply to 
the Ministry’s Divisional Veterinary 
Inspector. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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£1,000,000 FOR LAND 
IN ONE WEEK 


HE week ended August 2 wit- 
nessed one of the most remark- 
able series of sales of large 
landed properties ever recorded at the 
end of a summer season. The aggre- 
gate realisations, inclusive of one or 
two transactions yet to be publicly 
announced, considerably exceeded 
£1,000,000. 

The first seven months of this 
year have seen an almost unprece- 
dented activity in the transfer of real 
property. The drastic reduction in 
rates of interest on gilt-edged securi- 
ties, uncertainty as to the extent to 
which a tendency towards the decrease 
in the purchasing power of money 
may go and the desire to have a 
tangible and permanent form of 
investment are among the causes that 
have diverted vast sums into land and 
bricks and mortar. The difficulty, if 
not the impossibility, of finding open- 
ings for the employment of funds in 
overseas and foreign enterprises has 
also been an operative factor. Large 
acreages and very important estates 
have been wholly or partly broken up 
in order to defray death duties, and 
tenant farmers have found the means 
to change their status to that of 
ownership. 


THE BREAK-UP OF 
LONGLEAT 

HE MARQUESS OF BATH has 

continued his sales of real estate 
with the offering of 5,400 acres of part 
of Longleat, Wiltshire. Messrs. Cooper 
and Tanner submitted 240 lots by 
auction in Frome,. and they sold all 
but one lot, a public house, for a total 
of £340,000. Bidding was very brisk, 
as many as 40 lots changing hands 
every hour, and the company in the 
auction hall heartily cheered when 
most of the farms were sold, for the 
tenants succeeded in acquiring them. 

- The vendor had expressed the hope 
that the farmers would get their 
holdings. 

Among the sales effected were: 
Poole Farm, Corsley, to _ the 
tenant, Mr. White, at £8,000; Manor 
Farm, Corsley, to the tenant, Mr. 
R. R. Jones, at £12,000; Norridge 
Farm, Warminster, to the tenant, Mr. 
A. H. Corp, at £24,000; Huntenhull 
Farm, Chapmanslade, to the tenant, 
Mr. T. Francis, at £6,500; Heath 
House Farm, Chapmanslade, to Mr. V. 
Bolton, at £7,000; Thoulstone Farm, 
Chapmanslade, to Messrs. Carter Jonas 
and Co., on behalf of a client, at 
£12,500; Bugley Farm, Warminster, 
to the tenant, Mr. E. J. Parrott, at 
£23,000; Cley Hill Farm, Corsley, to 
Mr. C. Spital, at £14,000; the fully 
licensed premises, the George Inn, 
Longbridge Deverill, to Mr. E. C. 
Sutton, at £19,000; Manor Farm, 
Longbridge Deverill, to the tenant, 
Mr. R. Stratton, at £16,000; Baycliffe 
Farm, near Maiden Bradley, to the 
tenant, Mr. W. Green, at £7,000; 
smallholding, Baycliffe dairy farm, to 
the tenant, Mr. Fitz, at £3,600; 
Timber Cottage, Crockerton, to the 
tenant, Mrs. M. Scott, at £1,500; 
a residence known as Foxholes, to the 
tenant, Miss Jemmet Brown, at 
£1,800; and the brickyard, 14 acres, 
to Yorkshire Brick Company, at 
£3,500. 

LORD CAMROSE’S 
HAMPSHIRE ACQUISITION 


ORD BOLTON has sold the 
Basing estate, Hampshire, to 
Lord Camrose. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. acted for the vendor, and the 
sale is another example of the pressure 
of death duties. Basing extends to 
3,325 acres and comprises 19 farms of 
from 50 to 300 acres, 80 cottages, 


380 acres of woods, parts of Basing- 
stoke Canal and the River Loddon, 
property in the village of Basing and 
long frontages to the main Basingstoke 
road. Lord Bolton intends to keep 
the remains of Basing Castle, with 
which his family has been associated 
for centuries. 

Lord Camrose has bought Basing 
to incorporate it with Hackwood Park, 
which he purchased from Lord Bolton 
12 years ago. 

Hackwood Park, 2,478 acres, in- 
cludes a mansion enriched by carvings 
by Grinling Gibbons. It was for years 
the favourite residence of the late Mar- 
quess of Kedleston. A long avenue of 
chestnuts originally connected Hack- 
wood with Basing House, a seat that 
was destroyed in the Civil War, and 
had seen Queen Elizabeth as a guest 
for a fortnight in 1601. About 1685 
Charles Paulet, sixth Marquess of 
Winchester (later first Duke of Bolton) 
greatly altered the Hackwood house 
and laid out formal gardens around it, 
Lavinia Fenton, the actress, who was 
famous as Polly Peachum, lived at 
Hackwood, having been married to 
the third Duke in 1751. Hackwood 
was much enlarged early in the 19th 
century to designs by Lewis Wyatt. 

Basing House, at one time, 
according to Fuller, ‘the greatest of 
any subjects’ House in England,” 
shared the fate of the Castle—destruc- 
tion by the Cromwellians. 


A GREAT CORNISH ESTATE 
SOLD 


HE trustees of the late Lord 

Vivian, D.s.o., accepted an offer 
for the Glynn estate, near Bodmin, 
Cornwall, before the auction that 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. were 
to have held. Glynn was the subject 
of notes in the Estate Market page of 
€ountrY LiFe on July 25. The sale 
includes the Georgian mansion and 
4,572 acres. 


TEN SQUARE MILES OF 
YORKSHIRE LAND 


IR WILLIAM AYKROYD’S exe- 

cutors, represented by Messrs. 
Renton and Renton, have sold to 
buyers for whom Messrs. R. C. Knight 
and Sons acted, the Grantley Hall and 
Brimham Rocks estate, near Ripon, 
Yorkshire. It comprises the Georgian 
mansion, and 6,500 acres, of which 
460 acres are woodland. There are 
62 farms and sporting rights over 
Eavestone, Lumley and Brimham 
Moors, as well as fishing rights in 
Eavestone Lakes and the rivers Skell 
and Laver. Most of the properties in 
the villages of Grantley, Winksley, 
Skelden and Eavestone are included, 
and the portions that are let produce 
a gross rent of £4,800 a year. In some 
respects the most interesting portion 
of the property is Brimham Rocks, 
a wide area of outcrops of millstone 
grit, which have in the course of ages 


assumed weird shapes. The price 
realised by the sale is well over 
£100,000. 

PART OF GATTON PARK 


SOLD 

IR JEREMIAH COLMAN’S execu- 

tors have disposed of 400 acres of 
outlying parts of the Gatton Park 
property, near Reigate. Messrs. John 
D. Wood and Co. sold them in lots 
for £21,305, and reserved 145 acres 
for private treaty. One lot was Upper 
Gatton Park House with 26 acres, for 
which Major Chance paid £14,500. 
Crossways Farm, 205 acres, was pri- 
vately sold just after the auction. 

ARBITER. 
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THE GREATEST SHORTAGE OF ALL! 





LOST GROUND CAN ALWAYS BE REGAINED 
Lost TIME NEVER! 


Time is the greatest shortage of all. These vital days call for 
speed, efficiency, and economy of labour. That is why the 
need for the Wilder ‘‘Cutlift’’ is so great when it comes to 
grass and silage problems. On hundreds of farms ‘‘ Cutlifts ’’ 
are demonstrating the speed, and economy of labour, with 
which grass for silage is cut, gathered and carted, by gaining 
time for those who farm, ‘‘Cutlifts’’ help relieve the 
greatest shortage of all TIME itself ! 


“A CLEAR FIELD IN ONE OPERATION.” 


JOHN WILDER LTD. 
READING 


Telephone: READING 3204 
t%e ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS WILDER 
‘*PITCH-POLE,’” THE COMBINE CULTIVATOR 
FOR GRASS AND ARABLE. 





By Appointment 
Agricultural Engineers 
To H.M. The King. 











INDIAs 


patented 
govB9 


bars revolutionise 










earth clearance 


and grip! 


CURVED OUTWARDS like a ploughshare this new and 
patented type of traction bar flings the earth clear of 
the tread, leaving those deep, sturdy bars clean to 


grip the soil. 


The 


inpia S2ses-Gsy2 TYRE 


is years ahead of any other Tractor tyre ! 
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Twin sets in fine wool and pastel colours with bound edges by Lyle and Scott. 
They will be generally released in limited quantities this month and will be 
in shops all over the country 


discussed topic at the big dress shows which have been held for the 

export buyers by the Incorporated Dress Designers of London. 
Some suit skirts have been lengthened to twelve inches from the ground, 
but the designers have not made any hard-and-fast rules, and make 
concessions for shortage of cloth and coupons by showing day skirts at 
lengths up to fifteen inches from the ground. The deep arm-hole is not 
so evident as it was last year, especially on the day frocks, and shoulders 
have narrowed. Bodices of the evening dresses were tight and boned, 
mostly strapless, and the skirts gathered on to these bodices on the 
natural waist-line as fully as they could be. 

Olive greens, bottle greens and mixtures of yellow, brown, green and 
oatmeal are the popular shades for cloth and tweed suits. Flecked tweeds 
and tiny checks predominate for country wear, with some sleek-looking 
tweeds with an almost silky finish for town, in subdued colour mixtures. 
For evening, a brilliant geranium pink, /féte de Négre, opalescent pinks, 
white and ivory as stiff brocades, are fashionable. There are fragile black 
lace and tulle dresses with immense skirts, and svelte black dinner dresses 
usually with low necklines and trimmed with sparkling jet or sequins. 

The suit silhouette shown by Norman Hartnell is as neat as a new 
pin. He has pruned off all the padding and moulds his longish jackets to 
the figure, giving them simple lapels and a trim tailored detail on the 
pocket. His skirts are gored but slender. An excellent green and yellow 
flecked tweed had one big gore at the back with three smaller ones in the 


"Tas problem of how long your day skirt is to be was easily the most 


front of the plain skirt. A black town tailor-made showed a tight mid-calf 
skirt, slit and cut up in curves in front. The long tight-waisted jacket 
was cut away to match. 

The glamorous Hartnell evening dresses had wide picture skirts and 
tight, boned bodices, or were slender, very décolleté and draped right 
across to one side. Sometimes these slender dresses were just long enough 
to trail slightly on the ground, giving them a suspicion of train. The 
débutante frocks in tulle were charming. Téte de Négre—a colour that 
has been shown a great deal—made a crisp frock with a wide skirt divided 
in three flounces with a narrow ruche between each. Shoulders were 
framed in another ruched band of the tulle. A thick roval blue woollen 
made a dramatic three-quarter length evening coat with a full gored 
back and deep pockets in front with what looked like a Roman candle 
embroidered in rainbow sequins on each. 

Angele Delanghe showed some superb coats, straight and full, hang- 
ing from the shoulders like a cape. One in mushroom-coloured velours 
woven with a narrow ridge, a woollen that almost “‘glows”’ so glossy is 
the pile, has a cowl neck crossed over in folds in front like an academic 
robe. This scholastic look was also noticeable on an amethyst velvet 
evening cape, knee length and cut like a doctor’s robes. Tweed coats 
straight and full, had either a short belt placed very low on the hips 
under each arm, or an immense patch pocket set slantwise also well 
below the hips. 

(Continued on page 350) 
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thinks the masculine mind . . . 


‘a pleasant, modern dress-sense ... they're 
most attractive ... got a sort of sparkling 
crispness—and yet a very feminine appeal.’ 


Patented SPARE COLLAR 


THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO. LTD. (DEPT. V), 126 KIRKGATE,~ WAK"FIELD, YORKS 








How do you like your hair - 
softly combed or crisply curled ? 
You can do it both ways by turns 
with Eugene, the most versatile wave in 
the world. Brush your “sets,” too, as much as you 
like to keep your hair glossy and healthy—vou needn’t 
pamper a Eugene wave. It’s “ permanently yours ”’ till the 
hairdresser’s scissors snip the last of it off. See a 
Registered Eugene Waver about your next wave ; 
he (or she) will give you good advice. 


Any Registered Eugene Waver will be pleased 
to show you the genuine Eugene sachets being used 
for your permanent wave. 
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... Everyone will admire 
Ay these smart, practical, 
hard-wearing shoes. 










WSH 1006. In brown 

calf and suede. Laced. 

Fittings AA, A, B. 
77,2 


WSH 4228. Brown 
calf welted brogues 
for country wear. 
Laced. Fitting E. 
78/1 








WSH 4214. Brown 
suede ghillie calf with 
crocodile inset panel. 
Fitting B. 120/11 


Each pair 7 coupons. Post orders accepted. 





PICCADILLY CIRCUS Tel: WHitehal!l 318) 
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(Right) Hand-knitted sweater by 
Dorville in moss stitch showing 
the new lengih 


Among a lovely collection of 
evening dresses I liked Alice, a 
geranium pink English velveteen 
dinner ensemble of full-skirted 
dress with a trim short jacket, 
the dress with a tight boned top 
and a low, square décolletage, 
quite plain; Annabelle, a fragile 
English black lace with a wide 
gathered skirt, a tight, boned 
strapless bodice and a deep 
flounce at the hem of plissé black 
tulle. Madame Delanghe showed 
with it nurses’ cuffs in black 
ruffled net, and for it Simone 
Mirman had made a Dutch 
bonnet in black tulle over pink 
with a waterfall of black lace. 
A gorgeous rayon, woven in 
England in alternate stripes of 
velvet and moiré or brocade and 
satin, made some magnificent 
evening dresses with pleated 
skirts that look as though they 
could stand on their own. Mater- 
ials were worked so that only one 
colour showed when the skirt was 
static; the other emerged only 
when one moved. These maypole 
skirts are magnificent, easy to 


that fanned out at the hemline. 


wear as they are pleated flat over the hips. A full-length Chinese brocade 
evening coat was the most magnificent thing we have seen in London for 
a long while. Brocaded in horizontal bands of lacquer red, candy pink, 
lime green and gold, it was fitted to the waist by a mass of tiny gores 


Digby Morton makes his town suits and day dresses with slim skirts 
ending fifteen inches from the ground. Coats are easy-fitting with a 
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tendency to narrow shoulders; collars large, often folded 


into cone shapes, 


and fasten across closely up to the 


throat. Neutral-coloured coats in heavy, thick woollens 
with long, fringed plaid scarves or petal collars hang 
straight. Suits are trim and neat with clearly defined 
waists and tailored sleeves. All the greens in soft yellowed 
tones are featured often mixed with bracken brown for 
tweeds. An interesting pattern showed a broken stripe in 
brown cross stitched on a dim green ground. A smart 
suit was in two sizes of checks—minute for the tubular 
skirt and the facings of the jacket—the jacket in dice 
checks. Pin-striped smooth woollens were shown for town 
suits; a dark purple on a mauve ground was unusual and 
chic. Afternoon coats in black cloth had a deep hem of 
velvet, or the jacket of a black suit would be cut in 
curves giving a two-tiered effect. The slim dresses have 
round necks fastening down the front on the deep yokes 
with a serrated edge or strap fastenings. Juliet is a 


charming dinner 


frock in black velvet with a low 


décolletage—V-shaped in front and oval at the back, 
a line that has been featured everywhere. 

Worth show some wonderful tweeds in mixed pastels 
and broken stripes or criss-cross designs. A jersey frock 
in tobacco brown with the seams running over the top of 
the shoulders and sleeves, .the skirt full of unpressed 


pleats and a tight 


waist-band fastening with a chain and 


pring hook is excellent; so is a charming dinner dress in 
ime green with a boat-shaped décolletage bordered with 
crystal embroidery. A black dinner dress in alternate 
stripes of black velvet and grosgrain had its own little 


jacket with loops 


at the back of the skirt, and a low, 


square décolletage. Gay plaid and pin-striped velvets are 
used for day dresses and natural-coloured jersey for the 
blouses to go with the tweed suits. 

The perfect construction of the Molyneux tweed suits 
hides a radical change in proportions—buth jackets and 
skirts have been lengthened. A tweed in tones of grey, 


with a double zig-zagging line, features an interesting treatment of pleats 
—small box-pleats in front, larger at the back, perfectly simple yet 
different. A fine, dark-grey worsted dress shows the new mid-calf length 
on a flowing gored skirt with a fringe at the hem and on the three-quarter 
sleeves and bordering a sash of the material that twines over on the bodice 
and ties round the waist. A check tweed in a fine-weight and mixed pastels 
is arranged into stripes for a day frock. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs, 














LOUIS POIRIER & CO. 
Wine and Cognac Merchants 
Since 1858 
of 65, FRITH ST. SOHO SQUARE, W.1.. 
have limited quantities of French Wines 


CROSSWORD No. 914 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 



























































The proof of the bulb is in the flower. 
A customer writes: “From 50 tulip bulbs 
I have had 50 perfect blooms, and from 
the daffodils the results were equally good.” 
READY NOW—Send to-day for Elsoms’ 
bulb catalogue, illustrated in colour 
and containing many new varieties. 


ELSOMS (Spaiding), Ltd., Dept.22, Spalding, Lincs. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 913. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


. “This city now doth like a 


ACROSS 


. Strong criticism running right through the 


clans? (9) 


. A sturdy supporter of bishops (5) 
. Not 14 down, though it brings wheat to an 


Italian island (9) 


. Vessel once found returning in the Baltic (5) 


I.ook, oriental porcelain ! (7) 


. Centre piece (7) 


and 24. Mr. Shinwell’s substitute for no's) 
, 


. Adorned (7) ; 
. Might be made into the set wear for winter (7) 
. Smoothing out the day’s rough patches, 


perhaps {7) 


. He ends by taking part of 8 down (7) 


See 13. 


. Re-armed (anagr.) (7) 

. Answers in the affirmative (7) 

. His doom was.perpetual motion (5) 
« Go: up: in: steam: (9) 

. Result (5) 

. For watchers of the seas or skies (9) 


DOWN 


. They must be ready to take ship, wet or — 
(5) 


Large enough (5) 

Sounds of abuse around the square ? (7) 
Educated by the process of adding up (7) 
What ten sons got involved in (7) 

Live bee (anagr ) (7) 


. Chartwell was an appropriate home for our 


war-time one (9) 
Of course, it had to follow the lines laid 
down (5, 4) 


. Essential food queue (9) 

. Their concern is with what you should eat (9) 
. Heat will not make her a Christian (3) 

. Contents of Wednesday’s child (3) 


“There swimmeth One 
“Who swam ere rivers were begun, 
“___ of fishy form and mind.” 
—Rupert Brooke (7 
wear 
“The beauty of the morning.” 
—Wordsworth (7) 





2. It makes it easier to use your nails (7) 
23. 
27. 
28. 


They get a living without making it (7) 
His was the ideal republic (5) 
Vegetable nationality (5) 





appeared in the issue of August 8, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Commonwealth; 8, Unpin; 9, Annuitant; 11, Catalogues; 
12, Char; 14, Eolith; 15, Derogate; 17, Subsides; 19, Metric; 22, Hood; 
23, Highlander; 25, Pistachio; 26, Irate; 27, Impermanence. 

DOWN.—1, Capital; 2, Monolithic; 3, Orange; 4, Wandered; 5, Arid; 
6, Trachea; 7, Butcher’s shop; 10, Turkey carpet; 13, Toleration; 16, 
Lewisham; 18, Blossom; 20, Radiate; 21, Thrown; 24, Jade. 


The winner of Crossword No. 912 is 
Mr. J. H. Cobb, 
1, Claremont Place, 
Sheffield, 10. 














“CON DITION S OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
e-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 











DIGBY MORTON 


talks to Anm Seymour 


Ann Seymour, 


the well known editor interviewed Digby Morton, 


the 


distinguished British couturier who first showed the many possibilities for 
tremendous elegance that lay in what used to be loosely described as ‘tweeds.’ 


What type of material do you like working 
with, Mr. Morton? 

It depends on the type of clothes, 
but for suits, a firm well-constructed 
material, about twelve to fourteen 
ounces. 

When you say well-constructed, what 
exactly do you mean? 

A material which has draping 
qualities, not a hard and unyielding 
fabric that ends in a pucker every 
time it is stitched and can’t be shrunk 
into shape. 

Have you any particular views on colour? 

I dislike any crude colours for 
clothes. I prefer muted tones. 

How is the ordinary woman to recognise a 
good woollen material when she is buying? 


A good woollen doesn’t stay creased 
after being bunched in the hand or 
when rubbed become woolly on the 
surface. 

And would you say that British woollens 
are the best in the world? 


Undoubtedly, wool is to Britain what 
silk is to France. 

How do you view the prospects of British 
woollens ? 

There is world demand for British 
woollens and the present increase in 
production of the right sort of designs 
combined with good styling will 
ensure British wool fabrics and 
fashions a leading place in inter- 
national fashions. 


An interview sponsored by 


EIEELANA Oooclers cs 
= w As BV. A Race” SD 
Shielana fabrics, comprising a variety of woollen and worsted materials, designed and 
produced in Great Britain, are available at the best stores throughout 
the country. List of stores is obtainable from 


SHIELANA LTD 2 SAVILE ROW LONDON W'1 
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(wholesale only) 29, Bruton Street, 














Spun by Briggs 
at Beck Mills 
Clayton Yorks 




















THE SHEEN on nature's 

loveliest surfaces has a 
counterpart in Peggy Sage’s 
lovelier-than-nature nail polishes. 
Brilliantly, flawlessly hard. 

































PALE 
, ; CLOVER 
W.B. Good Wools are a guarantee of satisfaction. DARK FIRE | 
W.B. Melody 3-ply is one in this exclusive range. seaeatonies VICTORIAN ROSE 
elt : ; ; ; NGER TEA 
Knitting instructions for this smart Diamond Rib Jumper _— HEARTBREAK 
are given in coloured Penelope leaflet No. M 1273, REGENCY NQ VINTAGE 
price 4d. from your wool shop, or if any difficulty 
in obtaining send 5d. to Penelope of 
S A O N R 
i/ J 1) ‘ G Bs y » LONDON: 130 New Bond Street, W.1 (corner of Grosvenor Street) Phone: Mayfair 0396 
Vim. Kiggs ¥ ted. 34 Cannon St Manchestes 4 NEW YORK: jo East 57th Street. + PARIS: 7 Place Vendome 
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but for the time being supplies are limited. 


For Men’s Shoes by Crocket and Jones, Northampton, ask for the ‘Health’ brand 
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